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“] MISS THEE, MY MOTHER.” 
BY ELIZA COOK. 
I miss thee my mother! Thy image is still 
The deepest impressed on my heart, 
And the tablet, so faithful in death, must be chill, 
Ere a line of that image depart. 
Thou wert torn from my side when I treasured thee most, 
When my reason could measure thy worth ; 
When I knew but too well that the idol I lost, 
Could be never replaced upon earth. 





I miss thee, my mother, in circles of joy, 
Where I’ve mingled with rapturous zest ; 

For how slight is the touch that will serve to destroy 
All the fairy web spun in my breast ! 

Some melody sweet may be floating around— 
Tis a ballad I learnt at thy knee ; 

Some strain may be played, andI shrink from the sound, 
For my fingers oft woke it for thee, 





I miss thee, my mother. When young health is fled, 
And I sink in the languor of pain, 

Where, where is the arm that once pillowed my head, 
And the ear that once heard me complain? 

Other hands may support, gentle accents may fall, 
For the fond and the true yet are mine ; 

I’ve a blessing for each, I am prateful to all, 
But whose care can be soothing as thine ! 


t 


N 
N 
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I miss thee, my mother, in summer’s fair day, 
When T rest in the ivy-wreathed bower ; 

When I hang thy pet linnet’s cage high on the spray, 
Or gaze on thy favourite flower. 

There’s the bright gravel path where I played by thy side, 
When time had scarce wrinkled thy brow, 

Where I carefully led thee, with worshipping pride, 
When thy scanty locks gathered the snow. 


I miss thee, my mother, in winter's long night ; 
I remember the tales thou wouldst tell, 

The romance of wild fancy, the legend of fright— 
Oh! who could e’er tell them so well! 

Thy corner is vacant, thy chair is removed— 
it was kind to take ¢hat from my eye! 

The relics are round me—the sacred and loved, 
To call up the sorrow-fed sigh. 


I miss thee, my mother! Oh, when doI not? 
Though I know ‘twas the wisdom of heaven, 
That the deepest shade fell on my sunniest spot, 
And such tie of devotion was riven ; 
For when thou wert with me my soul was below— 
I was chained to the world that I trod; 
My affections, my thoughts, were all earth-bound, but now 
They have followed thy spirit to God! 





td. 


LESSONS FROM THE GORSE. 
BY ELIZABETH B. BARRETT. 
Mountain gorses, ever golden, 
Cankered not the whole year long, 
Do ye teach us to be strong 
Howsoever pricked and holden, 
Like your thornéd blooms, and so 
Trodden on by rain and snow, 
Along the hili-side of this life, as bleak as where ye grow ? 


Mountain blossoms, shining blossoms, 
Do ye teach us to be glad — 
When no summer can be had, 
Blooming in our inward bosoms,— 
Ye whom God preserveth still, 
Set as lights upon a hill, 
A token to the wintry earth, that Beauty liveth still ? 


Mountain gorses, do ye teach us 
From that academic chair 
Canopied with azure air, 
That the first fruit Wisdom reaches, 
Hath the hue of a child’s cheek 2 
Ye who grow on mountain- peak, 
Yet grow there low along the ground, beside the grasses meck ! 


Mountain gorses! If Linneus 
Knuelt before you on the sod, 
For your beauty thanking God, 
Surely what ye ¢each should free us 
Unto prostratings anew— 
: Whence arisen,—if one or two 
Jlear drops be on our cheeks, O world! they are not tears, but dew! 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Adolphus’ History of England. 
For the author, published by Jo 


( 





; 1841. 

Upon the improvements made and the new matter introduced 
ing volumes of this great work (fo 
deed a great undertaking) we hav 
ed less attention than, critical] 
importance, and the hig 
detailed notice: but the time 
soilzied for the neglect, shall 
Queen Charlotte ; 
the American stamp-act ; of Frank] 
ty of the French ministers of that 
Spain; of Rodney ; of India and Hyder Ajly.—are 
interesting features which adorn the volumes : ii. and iii 

And now the 4th comes before us, wit 
preface runs thus :— 


hn Lee. 


y speaking, we ought to have done. 


has gone by 


in before the privy council; of the duplici- 


qj ‘“ > > yon ¢ ; he ‘ 
In entering on a period beyond that to which I had formerly directed my at- 
tention, I am anxious to explain myself on one point. It may appearto some 
a readers, that I have treated with too much Minuteness of detail the transactions 


and politics of foreign countries. To those who may be « 
me on this account, I have only to represent that ey; 
sion, which occurred in the early periods of the French revolution had great in 
fluence over the conduct and sentiments of almost al] persons in Gre st Britain, 
where ancient friendships were broken,vew connexions established. veh« mane opi- 
nions professed, and dat gerous or prote clive associations instituted, 
quence of the opposite feelings which were excited by this momentous event 


sposed to censure 


every act, and every expres- 





Reign of George III. Vol. 1V. 8vo, pp. 664. | 


into the preced- 
r a history of the times of George III. is in- 
e perhaps, considering it as a reprint, bestow- 
Their own 
h character of the author, might have excited us to more 
; aud we, after praying to be as- 
merely mention the facts, that a description of 
accounts of Colonel Barré and Lord Chatham; discussion of 


period; of Mr. Cumberland’s mission to 
among the many new and 


h still more original claims; for the 


in COLSEe=- | 


| It has been my endeavour to investigate closely, and to describe faithfully, 
| those acts and intrigues by which beneficial alliances were dissolved, states led 
to forego their political independence, kingdoms dismembered or abolished, and 
| the face of the civilised world totally changed. In this great struggle, the opi- 
| nions of individuals have often been as effective as the achievements of milita- 
"ry or naval commanders; and I have considered it important to develope with 
| all possible exactness, on the one side, those means by which the existence of 
| monarchy and established government in general was mace unpopular and 
| odious ; and, on the other, those acts of aggression, and injustice, on the Euro- 
| pean continent, by which the cause of monarchy was disgraced, and the support 
of it rendered difficult.” ; 
The epoch is from 1783 to 1792—nine most eventful and extraordinary 
years. Of their history it is enough to say, that Mr. Adolphus has treated it 
with his acknowledged ability ; and endeavour, by a few insulated selections, 
within the compass of our space (for we have no,room for general and en- 
larged views), to exhibit the manner in which his whole task was performed. 
The summary of the character of Generali Washington offers us a fair ex- 


ample. 

7 CHARACTER OF WASHINGTON. 

“Contemplating the character and conduct of General Washington during 
this period of his public life—considering his services, his magnanimity, his 
firmness, and his heroic disinterestedness,—it is not easy, either in ancient or 
modern history, to fiad a parallel. At the beginning of the discussions which 
agitated his country in general, and his province most particularly, he took a 
part from strong internal conviction alone. He had not the passion for distinc- 
tion as an orator, or leader of a party, by which so many are impelled to violent 
exertion, without a dueconsideration of consequences ; he never attempted to 
influence or deceive ; his aim always was to impart a rational and sensible view 
of the subject under consideration. It is observed of him by Mr. Jefferson, 
that he never heard him speak ten minutes at a time, nor to any but the main 
point which was to decide the question. When he consented to take the com- 
mand of an undisciplined and unprovided army, to sustain a hopeless cause, he 
gave up much, and hazarded all, without the hope, or even the desire, to ob- 
tain any thing beyond the consciousness of having contributed to the happi- 
ness and deserved the gratitude of his country. He had acquired military re- 
putation sufficient to distinguish him among those with whom he lived, and had 
retired to the enjoyment of affluence in a domestic life to which he was ar- 
dently attached, and the cultivation of an estate which he had the happiness to 
see daily improving under his care. He had no debts in England to extin- 
| guish or delay by a revolution in America; but it was obvious that if the at- 
tempt to make one failed, his property would have been forfeited to the law, 
and he would have been deemed fortunate if he secured the safety 
of his person. How he exercised command when he had accept- 
ed it, has been already related. ‘To say that he displayed bravery in the field is 
very little; the attribute is common to so many, that the want, rather than the 
| possession of it, excites observation: but Washington's military career was 
| distinguished by courage of a different description ; by that undisturbed firm- 
| ness which could not be goaded into indiscretion, either by the efforts of his op 

ponents, or the repruaches or insinuations of his adherents. If, from the gene- 





| ral praise due to his character, a single act were selecced forthe purpose of ma- | 


| king a deduction, it would be his conduct in the case of Captain Aagill, when 
he stood prepared to shed what he himself called * innocent blood,’ not under 
| the impulse even of ferocious excitement, but with a mercantile precision, mea- 


change of prisoners. This transaction may be extenuated, by considering the 
shameful conduct exercised by the loyalists towards Huddy, when a prisoner. in 
their hands, and by the hatred so generally entertained against the loyalists 
amongst those whose feelings he must consult in order to retain their services 
And it is important, in the elucidation of his character, to add, that, daring 


was loudly called for, Washington alone stretched out a friendly hand for their 
protection. If disinterestedness can with propriety be termed heroic, that of 
Washington is peculiarly entitled to that denomination. It is not to be main- 
| tained that, by accepting a due remuneration, or even the splendid donations 


fought bravely, or served effectually, any person who has devoted his talents to 
the good of his country, either in civil or military employ, diminishes his claims 
to respect and honour; but the extraordinary self-denial of the American gene- 
ral, if it cannot be proposed as a model for others, is, in the highest degree, glo- 
rious tohim. For his long, toilsome, and prosperous exertions, he would ac- 
cept no pay, but perfurmed them all at his own expense: to such a point of ri 

gid exactness did he carry this principle, that when Mrs. Washington made 
him a visit at winter-quarters, he would not permit her travelling expenses, or 
her establishment, to be paid for from the treasury. At the end of the war, he 
received not, as other officers did, a portion of confiscated lands, or even an 
honorary donation of plate. His country shewed her proper feeling, by order- 
ing statues to be erected to his honour, and by conferring his name on the city 
which was to be the seat of government. During the uneasiness of the army, 
and their agitation on the subject of pay, a proposal was made to nominate him 
king; he sternly and indignantly repelled it. Much may be said of the re- 
sistance which would have been made to such an attempt,and the ridicule which 
would have been cast upun those who, professing republican principles, had 
only pulled down one King George to set up another; but it is to be consider- 
ed that, in ancient and modern times, generals commanding devoted and dis- 
contented armies, under weak, needy, and disorganised governments, have ef- 
fected the same, or even greater achievements. To his perseverance, prudence, 
and judgment, the triumph of the American cause was justly attributed; and his 
self-denial formed a noble and dignified specimen, rarely paralleled ”’ 

Of Mr. Garrow’s début in 1784, on the famous Westminster petition, Mr. 
Adolphus relates :— 

“This learned advocate had, at the time, only been six months called to the 
bar, and was very young. An early display in a criminal cause drew on hina 
the attention of an alderman of London, a warm friend of Mr. Fox, by whose 
intervention he was retained for this scrutiny and petition; and his exertions 
proved eminently beneficial to his client. His speech, although he was sud- 
denly called upon, was reckoned a masterpiece, and acquired the warm applause 
of Sir Lloyd Kenyon, who, whatever might be his political attachments, felt a 
generous sympathy for great talent in his own profession. It is hardly necessa- 
ry to inform the present age, that the most brilliant success attended Mr. Gar 
row at the bar, where he attained the highest honours of that station. In 
| he became one of the barons of the exchequer; and on the bench of that 
court completed a public life of nearly half a century. To the latest moment, 





he retained the same perspicacious sagueity, the same easy felicity of expres- | 


sion, and even with the same delicacy of enunciation 


He died in honourable retirement 


sweetness of voice and 
which distinguished him in his earliest d ays. 
In September 1840.” 


EARLY LIFE OF GEORGE IV. 


The early life of the Prince of Wales (afierwards G vorge IV.) is painted 
with talent and elegance a.D. 1786, 7 

“It became neces n the course of the session, to take into considera- 
tion the pecur lary affairs of his royal Lighne-s the Prince of Wales: the ef- 
fects of their disorder were humiliating and even disgraceful. Inthe prime of 
life, with a person endowed with every charm of beauty and grace, and embel 


| lished with eve ry elegant ac complishment, the Prince of Wales became, by the 
of time, a free agent, and the head of his own tousehold and concerns, 
¢ his father was yet in the vigour of his years, and while the prospect of 


apse 
w 


‘ 
is 


suring the number of lives to be sacrificed by the scale laid down for the ex- | 


| the negotiation for peace, when Franklin made it a matter of exultation that | 


England had given up the loyalists, and the confiscation of all their property | 


| which the gratitude of sovereigns or of senates may confer on those who have | 


1817 | 


attaining supreme power was, in all probability, very remote. From {the em- 
ployments of active life, the heir apparent was properly precluded. Im fact, the 
army alone was open to him ; and the jealousy of British patriotism m ust have 
been alarmed, had his royal highness, by ing active d, a 

to make himself the centre of a body of officers. Doomed, then, to a life void 
of employment, youth, health, and the ability to please and to charm wherever 
he appeared, threw him, a spirited and eager votary, into the court of pleasure. 
Carlton House was the centre in which genius, taste, and wit, were to be found, 
and to which elegance, beauty, and refinement in the fair sex most amply re- 
sorted. Never, perhaps, had society in England boasted such an union of the 
most brilliant qualities of the human mind as was assembled at the table of his 
royel highness ; never had female charms shone with more dazzling lustre than 
at the parties where ladies were admitted. But it was soon discovered, that, 
on the verge of the dominions of pleasure, vice and folly have established their 
empire. The practice—at that time general—of indulging in the joys of the 
bottle, led to frolics by which, if youth could afford an excuse, dignity was se- 
verely wounded. Gaming formed a resource of this joyous band; and the 
prince was soon made to understand and to feel the dangerous uncertainties of 
the dice-box, and the still more fatal certainties of the turf. It has already been 
seen that his royal highness bestowed his favour on the opposition party. 

them were his companions selected ; and when it is remembered how much fa- 
mily dignity, as well as personal valent, was included in that class, it cannot be 
matter of astonishment, that a man of his age, taste, and temperament should 
love to assuciate with the lofty peers, and able commanders, naval and milita- 
ry, who by this tie were attached to a body, in which were also to be found Lord 
North, Fox, Burke, Sheridan, Windham, Erskine, Fitzpatrick, and so many 
others whose names, separately taken, would each be deemed, for talent, know- 
ledge, and wit, a sufficient ornament to any society.* The danger to his royal 
highness’s popularity did not arise from the choice of his bosom friends and 
daily associates; the nation had long been used to view, in an heir apparent, 
the adherent of the party opposed to the court, or personally at variance with 
\ the sovereign. From the Revolution this had constantly been the case; it is 
only necessary to intimate how the princess Queen Anne, lived with King Wil- 
liam and Queen Mary ; how the family predilections of Anne prevented George 
I. from being known to the British people until he was called to govern them ; 
the constant state of dispute in which George II. lived with his father, which 
was buta precedent for that which afterward subsisted between himself and 
Prince Frederick. It might be maintained that an attachment of the heir ap- 
parent to the opposition party is beneficial both to the throne and to liberty. A 
king thus informed before his accession, is less likely than another to be swayed 
by the suggestions which lead to the desire of arbitrary power, or the delusions 
which are created by temporary and clamorous popularity ; he is not likely to 
believe that all who support the crown and constitution are oppressors of the 
| people, nor that all who oppose the measures of the ministers aim at the sub- 
| version of the throne. They who censured the present connexion of the prince 
were influenced by various motives. The irregularities for which many of hie 
| 








most intimate friends were conspicuous alarmed men of piety, virtue, and sound 

morals ; and an opposition to Mr. Pitt, whose character was daily rising in the 
| public estimation, and to the king, who was now elevated high above those mists 
which faction and misrepresentation had raised about his earlier life, was regard- 
ed with more than ordinary disapprobation. Yet, itis merely just to his royal 
highness to observe, that his regard to the opposition party neverled him into 
| a mode of conduct which would appear personally adverse to his royal parent. 
He had, on the first reading, supported Mr. Fox’s India bill; but when the 
feelings of his majesty were clearly announced, he ceased to attend in his place 
in parliament. During the discussivns at the Saint Alban’s Tavern, and the 
Westminster election, his sentiments were unreservedly displayed ; but although 
the wits who most attacked the person of the king were among the friends and 
guests of the prince, he never uttered or sanctioned an expression which could 
bave given pain or offence to his parent.’’t 

After stating the particulars of the publications of Burke, Paine, and Mack- 
intosh at the era of the French revolution (1790,) Mr. Adolphus draws the fol- 
lowing comparison :— 

‘\ Were these publications tube considered merely as the political declama- 
tions of the supporters of rival or opposed parties, the lengthened notice of 
them would be inexcusable ; but they are, in fact, the declarations or creeds by 
which mankind denoted their opinions and regulated their conduct ; they were 
referred to as authority by the supporters of hostile systems ; they furnished, 
during many years, topics of accusation, reproach, or defence, to the adherents 
of every party ; @ paragraph, a phrase, or even a word, selected from either, was 
used to denove and classify political sectaries ; and in all debates, from those of 
the senate to the humblest assemblage, the tenets of these three writers were 
| quoted, supported, or oppugned, according to the taste or the political bias of 
the speaker. Mr. Burke, of course, was relied on by those who wished to see 
the hereditary monarchy and nobility of England maintained in their accustomed 
authority, influence, and spleudour; the Church in its dignity, opulence, and 
power ; property in its sacred invivlability, whatever might be the form in which 
it was invested; the representation preserved from innovations, which could 
not produce good, but were pregnant with confusion and mischief; and all legal 

establishments guarded from destructive encroachment, although they might be 
left open to the efforts of beneficial correction. Mr. Paine affected the very 
| reverse of these opinions ; not only hereditary sovereignty and nobility, but any 
| such institutions, were to him odious; the Church was an object of detestation 
and ridicule, and its supposed property only a deposit, to be reclaimed at any 
| time ; the representation of the people was a mere political fraud, tending to 
| spoliation, corruption, and oppression ; and the institutions in general so open 
to abuse, that a total alteration of them could alone be useful. Mr. Mackin- 
tosh was considered as placing himself between the two extremes. He de- 
claimed against the inheritance of the crown, but not against royalty ; he did 
not expressly advocate tle destruction of nobility, although it was obvious that 
it could not subsist, if his observations on the subject of orders were adopted ; 
| toward the Church and its property, the representation, and the established sys- 
| tem, he shewed as much, if not more rancour than Mr Paine himself.” — 
And with these very brief examples we must conclude. The cornexion of 
| historical events and details is so strong and necessary, that extracts are at best 
| but lame expositors of a consistent work, which treats of them in the manner 
| announced in Mr. Adolphus’ preface. Yet we trust we have said enough to di- 
rect the public eye to this continuation of a sterliag production, whose merit has 
caused it to be long out of print. 





** On this subject, see an anonymot 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. J. 
| denied, that with these and many other 
| description were mixed ; but these ye 
fording a whimsical specimen of a « 


is work, in three volumes,entitled Memoirs of he 
F. Hughes ; 1808, vol. i.and iii. Itis not to be 

istrious names, some of an exceptionable 
ns seemto have been received more as af 
which his royal highness could not per sonal 


ly inspect, than as selected companions ; they had no influence whatever in the com 
pany to which they were admitte: : 
} *-** Inthis m er Linclude the authors of st publications as the Criticisms on the 
| Rolliad, and P nary Ode the Laureat works in which, although his ma 
jesty s personal habits and political pre cilec s were mercilessly ridicu ed, the au 
thors, men of family and good education, not descend to the ur rly scurril 
| ty afterwaid displayed by such writer who appeared under the name of Peter 
| Pindar, and still less e ferocious disloyalty which characterised subsequent pub 
lications. 
a 
TTT Th 1 — , 
EUROPEAN HISTORY. 
From Blackwood's Magazine.—[ Con uded.] 
We now hasten to more decisive events. An armistice was declared, wh ick 
yn both sides, was evidently only a preparation for war. But its immediate € Tec 


1 was the singular one of rais ng Austria, at a step, into the rank of arbiter of 
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Europe. Without presuming to trace Providence in all its ways, the events of 
this great war seem frequently to have had that judicial character which belongs 
to a wisdom above man. From the commencement of the war, Austria had 
been by far the most honest of the continenta! powers engaged. While Prussia 
had been trafficking for territory, and Russia fighting for nfluence, Austria alone 
fought for the general safety of Europe. She had made war with courage and 
sincerity, and never shrank from the contest until her strength gave way. The 
result was, that though defeated, she was never disgraced; though her force 
was sorely tried, it was never totally broken down; and finally, from a state of 
extreme depression, she rose into more than her ancient rank, without drawing 
a sword. rom the period of this armistice, Austria held the scales of the con- 
tinent. She waa gifted with one of the noblest presents that fate or fortune can 
give to nations—a great minister, Metternich—a man still regarded by Europe 
as its first diplomatist ; a statesman who, during a quarter of a century, has ruled 
her with the wisdom of a philosopher and the spirit of a patriot ; has formed 
the strength of Conservatism on the continent ; and, combining the interests of 
his country with the cause of good government in all nations, has given him- 
self an European eminence beyond the most successful arts of diplomacy or 
arms. 

We give a conversation which occurred between Napoleon apd Metternich, 

reserved by Baron Fain, the Emperor’s private secretary, singularly character- 
istic of both those distinguished men; the rapidity and fire of the soldier, and 
the composed, yet vigilant prudence of the statesman. 

“You are welcome, Metternich,” said Napoleon, as soon as he was introduc- 
ed, “but wherefore so late? We have lost nearly a month, and your media- 
tion, from its long inactivity, has become almost hostile. It appears that it no 
longer suits your cabinet to guarantee the integrity of the French empire—be 
itso; but why had you not the candour to make me acquainted with that deter- 
mination atan earlier period? 1t might have modified my plans, perhaps pre- 
vented me from continuing the war. When you allowed me to exkaust myself 
by new efforts, you doubtless little calculated on sach rapid events as have er- 
sued. I have gained, nevertheless, two battles ; my enemies, severely weaken- 
ed, were beginning to waken from their illusions, when suddenly you glided 
amongst us, and speaking to me of armistice and mediation. you spoke to them 
of alliance and war. But for your pernicious intervention, peace would have 
been at this moment concluded between the Allies and myself. What have 
hitherto been the fruits of your intervention? I know of none except the trea- 
ties of Reichenbach, between Russia, Prussia, and Great Britain. They speak 
of the accession of a third power to these conventions; but you have Stadion 
on the spot, and must be better informed on these particulars than I am. You 
cannut deny, that since she has assumed the office of mediator, Austria has not 
only ceased to be my ally, but become my enemy. You were about to declare 
yourselves so when the battle of Lutzen intervened, and by showing you the 
necessity of augmenting your forces, made you desirous of gaining time. You 
have your 200,000 men ready, screened by the Bohemian hills ; Schwartzenberg 
commands them; at this very moment he is concentrating them in my rear, and 
it is because you conceive yourself in a conditioato dictate the law, that you 
have come to pay this visit. I see through you, Metternich ; your cabinet 
wishes to profit by my embarrassments, and augment them as much as possible, 
in order to recover a portion of what you have lost. The only difficulty you 
have is, whether you can gain your object without fighting, or whether you must 
throw yourselves boldly among the combatants; you do not know well which 
of these lines to adopt, and possibly you have come here to seek more light on 
the subject. Well, whatdo you want !—let us treat.” 

Metternich’s answer met all this fierce volubility with the dignified reserve of 
a statesman and a noble. He placed the policy of Austria solely on the 
se of a desire to restore peace, by doing justice to all. ‘* Austria,” says 

e, ‘ wishes to establish a state of things, which, by a wise distribution of pow- 
er, may place the guarantee of peace under the protection of an asso- 
ciation of independent states.” ‘Speak more clearly,’’ interrupted the 
Emperor, “come at once to the point ; but do not forget that I am a soldier who 
would rather break than bend. I have offered you Illyria to remain neutral— 
will that suffice? My army is amply sufficient to bring back the Russians and 
Prussians to reason ; all that I ask of you is,to withdraw from the strife.” ‘ Ah, 
sire,” said Metternich eagerly, ‘‘ why should your majesty enter singly into the 
strife? why should you not double your forces? You may do so, sire. It de- 
pends only on you to add our forces to yourown. Yes, matters have come to 
that point, that we can no longer remain neutral; we must be either for you 
or against you.” 

Napoleon then took the minister into an inner chamber, possibly to try him 
with personal temptation. But this, too, failed, whatever it might be. To his 
astonishment, he found that Austria, weakened as she was, had begun tu form 
a very accurate conception of the necessities of Europe, and to make her 
claims in a matter-of-fact tone. Napoleon’s wrath was now beyond diploma- 
cy. His voice rose, and he passionately exclaimed— What ! not only Illyria, 
but the half of Italy, and the return of the Pope to Rome, and Poland, and 
the abandonment of Spain, Holland, the confederation of the Rhine, and Swit- 
zerland! And this is what you call the spirit of moderation ! * * 
You are all intent on dismembering the French empire!” This diatribe finish- 
ed in the insolent remark, “ Ah! Metiernich, how much has England given you 
to make war upon me?” 

This important conference, however, closed in Metternich’s carrying his point 
—-the proposal of submitting the claims on both sides to the mediation of Aus- 
tria. The true wonder of the case is, that interests so vast, settling the for- 
tunes of Europe, and perhaps deeply influencing those of generations to come, 
should be thus at the mercy of two individuals—that the shock of armies, the 
‘convulsion of kingdoms, and the fall of thrones, should be thus left by Provi- 
dence dependent on the wisdom and the will of two individuals meeting in a 
midnight chamber. On the conversation of that hour, turned the slavery or the 
liberation of Europe, and perhaps of the greater portion of mankind. 

But while negotiation was trying the subtlety of statesmen in Germany, a 
bolder agent was coming to decide the mastery. Spain, which had slowly ab- 
sorbed the French armies during five years, had now begun to strike them down 
by thunderclaps. Wellington, who, in a dubious and anxious course of war, 
had successively defeated every French marshal opposed to him, had now rush- 
edon the concentrated army commanded by King Joseph. An unexampled 
march of 200 miles from the frontier of Portugal, had brought bim face to face 
with the French army, and he butst upon it with the force of a hurricane. On 
the 21st of June 1813, the crowning battle of Vittoria had crushed the power 
of France inthe Peninsula. On the 30th of June, the day of signing the con- 
vention with Austria, the intelligence of this fatal blow reached Dresden. If 
it was received with melancholy anticipation in the French camp, it was receiv- 
ed with unequivocal triumph by the Allies. This great victory was evidently 
the hinge on which turned the whole future war, forit decided Austria. ‘ The 
impression of Lord Wellington’s success,” says Lord Londonderry,‘ was strong 
and universal, and produced ultimately, in my opinion, the recommencement of 
hostilities.” The irresistible feeling was, that the spell of Napoleon was bro- 
ken—that nothing lay between Wellington and France—and that,while he stood 
on the ridge of the Pyrenees, ready to pour down three armies into the enemy's 
country, it would be impossible for Napoleon to resist the pressure of the Allies 
in Germany—that he must retreat, or be ruined where he was—and that now, 
for the first time in so many years, a steady light shone through the darkness of 
this tremendous usurpation. War was again inevitable, and Napoleon, con- 
trary to the advice of his generals,threw his army into position along the line of the 
Elbe. Nepoleon had wrenched 400,000 men from France for this campaign, of 
whom 350,000 were under arms and in the field. 

An extraordinary man now came on the great scene, especially qualified to 
lead the armies of Prussia, and teach her new and enthusiastic levies to hurl 
their vengeance against the oppressor. This was the memorable Blucher,who, at 
this period, was seventy years old, and yet united all the fire of youth with the 
firmness of maturity. Blucher, born at Rostock, on the 16th of September 
1742, entered the army as a cornet of hussara at the age of fifteen. First ser- 
ving in the Swedish troops, he subsequently entered the army of the great Fre- 
derick, and fought in the Seven Years’ War. On the peace he retired, and 
seemed to have abandoned the military life altogether. He married, retired to 
some landed property ; and farming for fourteen years formed the occupatior. of 
the man who was yet to be the leader of his country to glory. 

In 1786, he again entered the hussars, was engaged in the invasion of France 
in 1792, and at the head of a division of the Prussian army, fought on the disas- 
trous day of Jena. But it was then that his character came forth from the 
crowd, while the most astonishing and unaccountable timidity or treachery 
marked the conduct of the Prussian chiefs. Blucher had evidently adopted the 
determination to show that there still was bravery in the land. Though the 
contest was evidently hopeless, he still resolved not tobe disgraced by prema- 
ture surrender. Surrounded on every side by the French columns, and with his 
troops famisbing and diminished, he marched day and night, fighting to the 
last to preserve the last fragment of the Prussian army, and, what was still 
more precious, the Prussian fame. At length driven into Lubeck, he resisted 
until his ammunition failed, and surrendered only after having gallantly fought 
the battle of despair. 

From that time Blucher was looked up to as the future light of Prussia. On 
the rising of the nation in 1813, he was called to the head of the army by an 
universal impulse, and he signalized his feelings, and characterized the almost 
sacred spirit of his cause, by eloquent and heart-stirring addresses to his fellow 
patriots and soldiers. 

“The God of armies has, in the east of Europe, pronounced a terrible sen 
ence ; and the angel of death has, by the sword, cold, and famine, cut off 500.- 
000 of the strangers who, in the presumption of their prosperity, sought to sub- 
jugate it. We go where the finger of Providence directs us, to combat for the 
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security of ancient thrones, for the present independence of nations, and to ush- 
er inthe Aurora of a brighter day.” 

This is the henghege of more than the gallant soldier—it is the language of 
the great man; he is here not simply the Prussianchief—he the , ey 
pean regenerator. This proclamation places him before is us as at once 
the avenger of his country, and the far-seeing, and even the reverent spirit 
which felt the importance of its trials and triumphs to universal mankind. 

The historian regards the armistice of Pleswitz as a political error on the part 
of Napoleon, und gives the authority of Jomini. But paying every respect to 
Mr. Alison's sagacity, we think that Napoleon himself was a better authority 
than hie staff officer ; and that it was the French army and not the allied force 
which it saved from *‘ the Caudine Forks.” Napoleon had already fought two 
battles with dreadful loss and but doubtful success. ‘The Allies had shown 
themselves more masters of the art of war than in any formercampaign. In 
their retreats they had loat neither guns nor prisoners. If they retreated fur- 
ther, they would have retired upon Silesia, a country extremely difficult, with 
the whole population arming, and enthusiastic against the French, who had de- 
stroyed their manufactories. Inthe mean time, the farther he advanced, the 
more he exposed himself to be attacked on both flanks by the Prussian levies 
by Bernadotte, and by the Austrians. Napoleon had by this time, too, got 
rid of his habit of despising an armed populaiggr- His terrible Moscow retreat 
was fres!:in his memory, and he must have ed forward with just alarm to 
the chance of being compelled, on the first reverse, to retrace his steps through 
two hundred miles of a wasted country, which contained an enemy in every 
bush. We happened tobe in Germany at this period, and we can give our full, 
testimony that the strongest language cannot be tou strong for the general ea- 

erness to see the French crushed once and for ever. The universal feeling in 

ermany was not fear of war, but of peace ; a dread that the Emperor of Rus- 
sia and King of Prussia would be betrayed into negotiation before the power 
of France was prostrated in the dust ; a terror lest the opportunity given by the 
bounty of heaven in the overthrow at Moscow, should be forfeited by the weak- 
ness of statesmen, and that Napoleon should wind his way by artifice out of the 
net, in which he appeared to have been involved by a determination above 
man. Among the people and troops of Austria, this feeling was loud, general, 
and irrepressible. Sufferers as they had been by war but four years before, and 
in their habits easy and unwarlike, they now longed for the outbreak of hostili- 
ties. The principal theatre of Vienna performed the fine sinfonia, the “ Battle 
of Vitoria,” by Beethoven, in honour of Wellington’s triumph, and in rejoicing 
over French defeat, in the teeth of the French embassy, and with Napoleon in 
Germany ; and performed it with acclamation. It was this feeling which deci- 
ded the junction of the Austrians with the Allies. The Emperor Francis felt 
his connexion with Napoleon; he was a man unwilling to try hazards of any 
kind, and unfit tomeet them. Metternich, though a man of consummate abili- 
ty, had been the adviser of the French connexion, had cautiously avoided all 
appearance of indisposition to France ; and besides, was educated a statesman, 
a training which, however useful in the routine of public affairs, has a strong 
tendency to disqualify the most vigorous mind from bold and generous enter- 
prize. All the grand things of the world have been done by new men. But 
neither the timidity of the Emperor, nor the caution of his minister, were suf- 
fered to chill the hope of Europe. The voice of the nation made the demand, 
and it was the voice of the nation which effected the performance. It is to the 
honour of Austria that her people threw energy into her cabinet, and that the 
echo of her fields constituted the sentence of that council by which she saved 
herself and Germany. If Napoleon had followed the Allies into the barren de- 
files of Silesia, he would only have moved further from his supplies, rendered 
it impossible for reinforcements to join him, found his movements impeded by 
the overflow of the rivers, as happened to Macdonald a month after: and been 








forced to attempt a retreat with famine round him, infuriated Germany in front, 
and the Allies pressing on his rear. Even without the junction of Austria, we 
see not how he could then have escaped the ‘‘ Caudine Forks.” But Austria | 
would have joined, by the mere impulse of the people ; and if she had, the | 
French army would have had only the alternative of surrendering on the spot, | 
or being put to the sword. Napoleon would never have reached the Rhine. | 
The armistice had been spent in negotiations, but Napoleon was inflexible 
and infatuated. On his demanding formally to know the terms which Austria | 
required for Europe, Metternich's answer was couched in this brief but distinct 
statement :—* The dissolution of the grand duchy. of Warsaw, which was to 
be divided between Russia, Austria, and Prussia, reserving Dantzic for the lat- 
ter power; the re-establishment of Hamburg and the Hanse Towns in their 
independence. The reconstruction of Prussia in her ancient possessions, with | 
a frontier on the Elbe ; and the cession to Austria of all the Illyrian provinces, | 
including Trieste.” This arrangement left tu France the Alps and the Rhine | 
for a boundary, an empire not merely large enough for all imperial purposes, but 
the only territory which France could ever hold with any degree of profit or 
safety. France might fight battles in Germany, and slaughter men; but the 
ware of three centuries had proved that she eould make no permanent impres- 
sion on that solid and strong country, and even the furious onset of her revolu- | 
tionary armies hai ended only in covering the German fields with their bones. | 
The battles ef 1794 had been fought over again in 1805 and 1806, and were 
now to be fought once again in 1813, without gaining a league of firm posses- 
sion, even with Napoleon at the head of the French armies, and France strain- 
ing her last nerve, and pouring out herlast blood to ensure that possession. | 
The armistice was at an end on the 10th of August at midnight. On the I Lth, | 
the Austrian minister announced to the French commissioners that the con- | 
gress was dissolved, and on the 12th Aastria declared war against France. | 
We have been thus minute in the details of this period, from their incompa- } 

' 
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rable importance. The transactions of 1813, in both the cabinet and the field, 
were the groundwork of every great event since that hour—the fall of Napo- 
leon, the extinction of the Jacobin empire, the restoration of the old and balanced | 
system, the peace, already of a quarter of a century, and the most sudden, | 
singular, and permanent impulse ever given to the arts of peace, in the memo- 
ry of man. 

A brief and spirited memoir of Prince Metternich adds to the valuable know- 
ledge of the volume. He is the son of an Austrian functionary, formerly high 
in the administration of Austrian Flanders, and was born in 1773, at Johannis- 
berg on the Rhine. Educated for diplomacy at Strasburg, he travelled in Ger- 
many, Holland, and England, and served at the congress of Rastadt in 1799. 
His abilities distinguished him, and he was employed on missions to Russia in 
1804, and Prussia in the following year, times of great interest in Germany 
After the defeat of Austria in 1805, though but thirty-three, he was appointed 
ambassador on the most difficult mission in Europe—that of Paris, with Na- 
poleon on the throne, and Tallevrand for foreign minister. In 1809, he was | 
appointed Chancellor of State, on the resignation of Count Stadion ; and from 
that period until now, for upwards of thirty years, has continued, under two 
emperors, the first minister of Austria, andthe most renowned diplomatist of 
Europe—a duration and a distinction equally unexampled. 

‘* No diplomatist,’’ says Mr. Alison, ‘* even in that age of intellectual giants, 
excelled, perhaps hardiy any equalled Metternich, in the calm and sagacious 
survey which he took of existing events, in the prophetic skill with which he | 
divined their probable tendency, and the admirable tact with which, without | 
exciting unnecessary jealousy, he contrived to render them conducive to the | 
interests of the country.” 

“His talent, and there it was unrivalled, consisted in gaining possession of 
the current, and directing it tohis purposes. Laissez venir was his ruling prin- | 





power of ultimately obtaining its direction. 
in the affairs of men which every age has so clearly evinced.” 
We leave our readers to gratify themselves with the intelligent and expres- 


the good sense to adopt it, and the firmness to maintain it. The march of mind, 
the rights of the rabble, and the statesmanship of the streets, had been treated 
by Metternich at all times with due contempt. He has not suffered popular 
clamour to extort a single concession, nor popular conspiracy to dictate to pub- 
lic council. 

The accession of Austria to the grand alliance diffused high exultation 
throughout Europe. It was justly regarded as turning a probability into cer- 
tainty, and redeeming the general mind from the anxious contingencies which 
had so long agitated every bosom of patriotism and peace. By those who look 
deeper into consequences, it was regarded as the solution of the great problem, 
whether France had the actual capacity, under the most favourable circumstan- 
ces, of assuming the dominion of the Continent; whether a general combi- 
nation of the powers beyond the Rhine would not be always equal to coerce 
an invader; and whether the coming evidence of the fact would not operate as 
a security against war foracentury! But the intelligence was received with 
tenfold, and almost dramatic exultation, on the scene of the campaign. Mr. 
Alison always describes with animation, but he here excels himself.— 

“To outstrip the slow arrival by couriers of the long-wished-for intelligence, 
bonfires were prepared on the summits of the Bohemian mountains; and, at 
midnight on the 10th, their resplendent light told the breathless host in Silesia, 
that two hundred thousand gallant allies were about to join their standard. The 
Emperor of Russia, and King of Prussia, with their respective troops, were as- 
sembled in anxious expectation at Tranchenberg, in a large barn, awaiting 


10th, loud shouts on the outside announced that the flames were seen; 
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| overthrow, we must look to the future. 


| dused to the limits of the Rhine 


| guished as a mility writer, came over to the Allies. 


| in more inextricable ruin. 


| the feelings of the French soldier by brilliant temptations to his vanity. 
| thing could be more vivid, yet nothing could be more false. 
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lights, prophetic -of the fall of Napoleon, on the summits of the mountains. 
Such was the joy which pervaded the deeply agitated assembly, that they all 
embraced, many with tears of rapture. Spontaneous salvos of artillery, and 
feux de joie of musketry,resounded through the whole Russian and Prussian lines. 
Joy beamed in every countenance : confidence had possessed itself of every heart. 
With lightsome steps the great body of the forces in Silesia obeyed next 
morning the order to march into Bohemia. Innumerable columns of infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery, soon thronged the passes in the mountains ; and, before 
the six days’ delay allowed for the commencement of hostilities after the termi- 
nation of the armistice had expired, eighty thousand Russian and Prussian ve- 
terans were grovped round the walls of Prague. The Emperor of Russia and 
King of Prussia arrived soon after in that city, where they were received 
with the utmost cordiality and magnificence by the Emperor of Austria ; anda 
review of the principal forces of the latter on the 19th August, ninety-one. bat- 
talions of infantry, and fifty squadrons of cavalry—in all nearly ninety thou- 
sand men, defiled before their Majesties—conveyed a vivid image of the vast 
accession of strength which their cause had received by this fortunate alliance.” 

As if for the purpose of crowning this series of good omens, on the next 
day accounts arrived of the total defeat of the French army under Soult, in 
the Pyrenees, after the most daring intrepidity on the part of the British—a 
victory which threav open the whole southern frontier of France to invasion. It 
is gratifying to the sense of retributive justice, which is, after all, only a ho- 
mage to the principles of society, to find that Napoleon, and the instruments of 
his sanguinary ambition, were at last beginning to feel the miseries which they 
had so recklessly inflicted. The Emperor’s despatches exhibit that fierce irri- 
tability which shows the fever of the mind. He passed his days in sullen- 
ness and solitude ; and what nights he passed, are only to be imagined by those 
who can shape to themselves the phantoms ef falling empire. His chief offi- 
cers gave frequent and unequivocal testimony to the alarms which had at length 
began to harass them. 

**T received,” said Augereau to Fouché, ‘‘letters from headquarters imme- 
diately after the battle of Bautzen, and it appears that that horrible butchery 
led to no result; no prisoners, nocannon. Ina country extremely intersected 
with inclosures, we have found the enemy prepared or intrenched at every 
point ; we suffered severely at the subsequent combat of Reichenbach. Ob- 
serve that, in that short campaign, one bullet has carried off Bessiéres on this 
side of the Elbe, and another, Duroc at Reichenbach. What a war! we shall 
all be destroye1! What would he do at Dresden! He, Napoleon, will not 
make peace ; you know him better than Ido. He will get himself surrounded 
by 500,000 men. No onecan doubt that Austria will follow the example of 
Prussia. If he continues obstinate, and is not killed, which he will not be, we 
shall all be destroyed.” 

Junot, a gallant sabreur, but who retained the ruffian habits of the republic, 
next furnished the moral. He went mad. Fouché was sent for to the camp, to 
supersede him in his government of Illyria. Junot had been a common soldier 
in the republican ranks ; his dashing courage had recommended him to Bona- 
parte in Italy ; and when the leader of the French armies rose, his comrade rose 
along with him. The Moscow retreat tried his health ; Napoleon's reproaches, 
at a time when he reproached every one, tried his temper, and the brain finally 
gave way. On Fouche’s arrival, the lunatic general was sent back to France, 
jet in a fortnight, he flung himself out of a window in a paroxysm, and was 

illed. 

Napoleon felt the death of his old officer, perhaps as much as his iron nature 
could feel any thing. When he received the intelligence, he exclaimed— 
** Voila encore un de mes braves de moins ! Junot! O, mon Dieu?” * shortly 
before his death, Junot wrote a letter to the Emperor, which, amidst much ex- 
citement arising from commencing insanity, contained expressions strongly de- 
scriptive of the feelings entertained by his early companions in arms at that 
period :—‘I, who love you with the adoration of the savage for .he sun—I, 
who live only in you—even I implore you to terminate this eteinal war. Let 
us have peace. I would wish to repose my worn-out head, my pain-racked 
limbs in my house, in the midst of my family, of my children, of my friends. 
I desire to enjoy that which I have purchased with whatis more precious than 
all the treasures of the Indies—with my blood—the blood of an honourable 
man—of a good Frenchman. I ask tranquillity, purchased by twenty-two years 








| of active service, and seventeen wounds, by which the blood has flowed, first 


for my country, then for your glory ?’ ” 

It is curious to see how completely this opinion had at length pervaded every 
mind, perhaps not excepting Napoleon's own. Fouché, on his passage through 
Prague, going into what he well knew was only an honourable banishment, had 
an interview with Metternich, whom he evidently wished to inspire with his 
own views, ‘ Europe,” said this wiliest, if not vilest, even of the school of 
Jacobinism, ‘rising en masse against Napoleon, cannot fail to occasion his 
A regency, with the empress at the 
head, and Austria as its support, seems to afford the fairest chance of suc- 
cess ; the members of the Bonaparte family must be pensioned and sent to tra- 
vel: aregency, composed of the leading men of all parties, including Talley- 
rand, Fouché, and M. de Montmorency, would soon arrange matters ; the impe- 
rial generals might be easily appeased by great appointments, and France re- 
” Thus early was arranged, in the contem- 
plations of Napoleon's own cabinet, the plan which finally stripped him of his 
diadem. 

But there were other signs of the approaching ruin. At this period, General 
Jomini, a man of remarkable ability, chief of Ney’s staff, and since distin- 
But a still more remark- 
able personage, the celebrated Moreau, arrived from America, and on the 10th 


| of August reached the allied camp, where he was received by the sovereigns 


with all imaginable honours. An attack was now planned against Dresden, 
the pivot of Napoleon's operations, which failed smply by forgetting, that in 
war time isevery thing. If the Allies had attacked the city in the morning, 
instead of the afternoon, Dresden must have fallen into their hands, Napoleon’s 
retreat would have been cut off, and the French, in all probability, compelled to 
lay down their arms. Six hours made all the difference between matchless tri- 
umph, and defeat with the loss of 20,000 men. Yet, Napoleon's partial suc- 
cess on this occasion unquestionably had the ultimate result of involving him 
It encouraged him in his obstinate determination for 
war. Instead of finishing the contest, this partial victory enabled him to drain 
France by continual draughts of her heart’s blood ; it stimulated him to hosti- 
lities, while every hour was deepening his fate, and it finally exhibited himin a 
state of such utter exhaustion, that to treat with him as a sovereign would bea 
political folly. 

A series of encounters between the detached corps of the French army 
and the Allies, followed with varying success. From August to the middle of 
October, the losses of human life were immense ; but the Allies received per- 
petual reinforcements while the enemy’s battalions were diminishing day by day, 
The consequence was, that Napoleon found it necessary to retire towards the 
Rhine; but unwilling to abandon Germany without a desperate effort he made 
a stand at Leipsic. There he was immediately followed by the Allies, and the 
forces concentrated round the city were stupendous. The Allies mustered 
290,000 men, with 1300 pieces of cannon. The French force exhibited a de- 
ciced inferiority in point of number, 175,000 men, and 720 guns—a great dis- 
proportion in the muster roll; yet when we recollect the composition of the 
troops, the experience of their generals, and the profound ability of Napoleon, 
giving a fair chance for victory against almost any amount of troops collected 


ciple at all periods of his life; but this seeming insouciance was not the re- | from so many various nations under so many generals new to war, encumber- 
sult of listlessness and indifference, but of a close observation of the course of | ed by the presence of so many sovereigns and diplomatists in their camp, and 
events, a strong sense of the danger of directly opposing it, and a conscious | commanded by an honest Austrian, (Prince Schwartzenverg, ) who, though brave 
He was well aware of the tide | and even sagacious, was forced to listen to the opinions of the potentates round 


him, and mingle the courtier with the general. 
A striking characteristic of the latter years of this great war, was the con- 


sive portraiture of the great statesman given in the History, and shall mere- | stant appeal of the soldier to feelings higher than soldiership. The generals 
ly observe that the secret of his success as a minister seems to have consist- | of the French republic had set the example, by ardent addresses to their troops 
ed in being faithful to that Conservatism which never failed any man who had | displaying the prizes of victory. 


Napoleon, eloquent by nature, had roused 
No- 
They were elec- 
trical flashes, which dazzled intensely for the moment, but then passed away, 
and left no trace behind. The addresses of the Allies at this period, 
were solemn calls to feelings more permanent, and therefore more power- 
ful; simple, and therefore more intelligible ; sacred, and therefore more 
likely to endure, in a struggle of terrivle difficulty to the soldier and the state. 

At day-break, on the 16th of October, the first of the great three days’ bat- 
tle, Prince Schwartzenberg, the Austrian general, issued the following noble 
proclamation, which was read to every company and squadron of the army :— 

“The most important epoch of thie sacred war has arrived, brave warriors! 
Prepare for the combat. ‘The bond which uni‘es so many powerful nations in 
the most just, as the greatest of causes, is about to be yet closer drawn, and ren- 
dered indissoluble on the field of battle. Russians, Prussians, Austrians! you 
all combat for the same cause: you fight for the liberty of Europe—for the 
independence, of your children—for the immortal renown of your names. All 
for each—each for all! With this device, the sacred combat is about to com- 
mence. Be faithful at the decisive moment, and victory is your own !” 

The spirit of the German troops was worthy of this vigorous and lofty ap- 
peal. After two days of desperate fighting, they drove the French close to 
Leipsic ; and on the 18th of October, a memorable day for Europe, the battle 
was fought in sight of the city. For a considerable part of the day, it was 
fought by the artillery, and we may conceive the thunders and the horror of 


the agreed-on signal, when, a little after midnight on the night of the | a cannonade, in which eight hundred guns of the Allies were answered by 


five hundred of the French. But, towards nightfall, the losses in Napoleon's 


and soon the sovereigns themselves, hastening to the door, beheld the blazing | line began to be tremendous ; multitudes were killed and wounded, gencrals 
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fell in all quarters, and twelve cannon were dismounted close to the spot where | 
he stood. An extraordinary event happened in the field, worthy of the mag- | 
nitude of a conflict on wisich hung the fate of nations. The Saxon troops, to 
the amount of 8000, infantry and cavalry, with twenty-two pieces of cannon, 
were seen suddenly abandoning the French lines, marching over to the allies, 
and turning their guns against the corps of Regnier. England too, had her 
share in this great encounter. A company of her artillery gave the first ex- 
ainple of using rockets in the field ; and such was the terror of those formida- 
ble instruments of havoc, that, on their first discharge, a French brigade threw 
down their arms. The French, now driven upon Leipsic, fought furiously for 
their last resource ; the suburb Schoenfield was taken and lost five times. At 
length a sixth attack placed it in the hands of the Russians ; it cost the French 
four thousand men. Night fell at last, on a plain covered with fifty thousand 
human beings, dead or dying. ‘The loss of the French during the three days 
battle and retreat, was not less than 60,000 men. The loss of the Allies was 
not less than 40,000. Of these 100,000 fellow-beings, every man might have 
been alive and uninjured, if such had been the will of the French Emperor, but 
three days before. ae 

Next morning at daybreak, the Allies prepared to storm Leipsic; but the 
French were already in retreat. They were instantly pushed over the Elster. 


The original fault of the position now exhibited itself in the impossibility of es- | 


cape by the single bridge across the river. The result was, that upwards of 
twenty generals, with nearly 30,000 prisoners, were taken ; 250 pieces of can- 
non, 900 waggons and chariots, captured in the various conflicts, were the al- 
lied trophies. In the afternoon, the sovereigns, with their staffs, entered the 
city, and met in the principal square. War never displayed a more consum- 
mate triumph, or a nobler scene. All was rejoicing among the people, and 
they glanced after the cloudy retreat of the French columns, as if they had 
seen the spirits of evil winging their way from the land, and the sky of Germany 
cleared fur ever. 

But we must now close our sketch, by merely mentioning that the latter 
portion of the volume gives the narrative of those gallant achievements by 
which the British army swept Soult over the Pyrenees, and uncovered the “ in- 
tangible ” frontier. 

In our remarks on the performance of the historian, we have scarcely alluded 
to the vividness and variety of his narrative. The public have already had 
sufficient evidence of the skill and animation of his style. Where we differ- 
ed from his views, we differed with hesitation—where we agreed, we received 
additional conviction from the force and feeling of his philosophy. But we are 
simply speaking the fact, when we say, that we have read the whole volume 
with the interest of a fine romance. The subject itself unquestionably admi- 
nisters largely to the enthusiasm of literature. The conflicts of natiors; the 
tremendous powers of rival thrones urged into cellision, like encountering 

lanets ; the prodigious ability displayed on all sides; and even the frightful 
mee of human life, invest the whole subject with a wild and awful grandeur, 
that seems scarcely to belong to the transactions of our temporary world. We 
seem to be present at the convulsions of more than empires, and the final 
hours of more than dynasties; the struggles of those energies which exhibit 
themselves but faintly in their moral representatives, and the rise and fall of 
mightier depositories of power, than wear the diadems of earth, We have 
never doubted that the French Revolution had a deeper birth than even the 
sullen bosoms ef its homicides ; and we as little doubt that its extinction was 
wrought by influences as much superior in power and penetration to man, as 
its origin was profound, malignant, vast, and terrible. 

Still, to have wielded such a subject with due mastery is distinguished praise, 
and we look with impatience for the next volume of Mr. Alison. 


WARREN HASTINGS. 
From the last Edinburgh Review.—[ Continued. ] 
ACCUSATIONS AGAINST HASTINGS. 

It would have been strange indeed, if, at such a juncture, Nuncomar had re- 
mained quiet. That bad man was stimulated at once by malignity, by avarice, 
and by ambition. Now was the time to be avenged on his old enemy, to wreak 
a grudge of seventeen years, to establish himself in the favour of the majority 
of the Council, to become the greatest native in Bengal. From the time of the 
arrival of the new councillors, he had paid the most marked court to them; and 
had in consequence been excluded, with all indignity, from the Government- 
house. He now put into the hands of Francis, with great ceremony, a paper 
containing several charges of the most serious description. By this document 
Hastings was accused of putting offices up to sale, and of receiving bribes for 
suffering offenders to escape. In particular, it was alleged that Mohammed 
Reza Khan had been didmissed with impunity, in consideration of a great sum 
paid to the Governor-General. 

Francis read the paper in Council. A violent altercation followed. Has- 
tings complained in bitter terms of the way in which he was treated, spoke 
with contempt of Nuncomar and of Nuncomar’s accusation, and denied the 
right of the council to sit in judgment on the governor. At the next meeting 
of the Board, another communication from Nuncomar was produced. He re- 
quested that he might be permitted to attend the council, and that he might be 
heard in support of his assertions. Another tempestuous debate took place. 
The Governor-General maintained that the council-room was not a proper place 
for such an investigation ; that from persons who were heated by daily conflict 
with him, he could not expect the fairness of judges; and that he could not, 
without betraying the dignity of his post, submit to be confronted with such a 
manas Nuncomar. The majority, however, resolved to go into the charges. 
Hastings rose, declared the sitting at an end, and left the room, followed by Bar- 
well. The other members kept their seats, voted themselves a council, put 
Clavering in the chair, and ordered Nuncomar to be called in. Nuncomar not 
only adhered to the eriginal charges, but, after the fashion of the East, produced 
a large supplement. He stated that Hastings had received a great sum for ap- 
pointing Rajah Goordas treasurer of the Nabob's household, and for committing 
the care of his highness's person tothe Munny Begum. He put in a letter pur 
porting to bear the seal of the Munny Begum, for the purpose of establishing 
the truth of his story. The seal, whether forged, as Hastings affirmed, or ge- 
nuine, as we are rather inclined to believe, proved nothing. Nuncomar, as 
every body knows who knows India, had only to tell the Munny Begum that 
such a letter would give pleasure to the majority of the council, in order to pro- 
cure her attestation. The majority, however, voted that the charge was made 
out; that Hastings had corruptly received between thirty and forty thousand 
pounds; and that he ought to be compelled to refund. 

The general feeling among the English in Bengal was strongly in favour of 
the Governor-General. In talents for business, in knowledge of the country, in 
general courtesy of demeanour, he was decidedly superior to his persecutors. 
The servants of the Company were naturally disposed to side with the most 
distinguished member of their own body against a War-office clerk, who, pro- 
foundiy ignorant of the native languages and the native character, took on him- 
self to regulate every department of the administration. Hastings, however, 
in spite of the general sympathy of his countrymen, was in a most painful situa- 
tion. There was still an appeal! to higher authority in England. If that av- 
thority took part with his enemies, nothing was left to him but to throw up his 
office. He accordingly placed his resignation in the hands of his agent in Lon- 
don, Colonel Macleane. But Macleane was instructed not to produce the re- 
sighation, unless it should be fully ascertained that the feeling at the India House 
wae adverse to the Governor-General. 

Phe triumph of Nuncomar seen:ed to be complete. He held a daily levee, 





to which his countrymen resorted in crowds ; and to which, on one occasion, the | 


majority of the Council condescended to repair. His house was an office for 
the purpose of receiving charges against the Governor-General. It was said 
that, partly by threats, and partly by wheedling, he had induced many of the 
wealthiest men of the province to send in complaints. But he was playing a 
desperate game. It was not safe to drive to despair a man of such resource 
and of such determination as Hastings. Nuncomar, with all his acuteness, did 
not understand the nature of the institutions under which he lived. He saw 
that he had with him the majority of the body which made treaties, gave pla- 
ces, raised taxes. The Separation between political and judicial functions was a 
thing of which he had no conception. It had probably never occurred to him 
that there was in Bengal an authority perfectly independent of the council—an 
authority which could protect one whom the council wished to destroy, and send 
to the gibbet one whom the council wished to protect. Yet such was the fact. 


The Supreme Court was, within the sphere of its own duties, altogether indepen- 
dent of the Government. 


advantage he might derive from posse 
had acted accordingly. The Judges 
to the majority of the council. The 
dable machinery in ection. 


TRIAL AND EXECUTION OF NUNCOMAR. 


On a sudden, Calcutta was astounded by the news that Nuncomar had been 
taken up on a charge rs felony, committed, and thrown into the common jail 
I'he crime imputed to him was, that six years befyre he had forged a bond. The 


ssing himself of this stronghold, and he 
» especially the Chief Justice, were hostile 
‘ume had now come for putting this formi- 


ostensible prosecutor was a native. But it was then, and still 1s, the opinion of 
' Gdvcsdiintes ail knees Leite , still is, 
every body iots and biographers excepted—that Hastings was the real mover 
In the Dusiness. 5 
The rege of the majority rose to the highest point. They protested against 
the proceedings of the Supreme Court, and sent several messaves to the Jade 
. , Sat » | } i ~ UU 2 
es, demanding that Nuncomar should be admitted to bail The Judges return- 
eek hoghty and Pa page All that the Council could do, was to heap 
honours and emoluments on the family of Nuncomar; and this they did. In 


Hastings, with his usual sagacity, had seen bow much | 


Che Albion. 


the mean time, the assizes commenced ; a true bill was found; and Nuncomar 
was brought before Sir Elijah Impey anda jury, composed of Eaglishmen. A 
great quantity of contradictory swearing, and the necessity of having every 
word of the evidence interpreted, protracted the trial to a most unusual length. 
At last, a verdict of guilty was returned, and the Chief Justice pronounced 
sentence of death on the prisoner. ' 

The excitement among all classes was great. Francis, and Francis’s few 
English adherents, described the Governor-General, and the Chief Justice, as 
the worst of murderers. Clavering, it was said, swore that, even at the foot of 
the gallows, Nuncomar should be rescued. ‘The bulk of the European society, 
though strongly attached to the Governor-General, could not but feel compas- 
sion for a man, who, with all his crimes, had so long filled so large a space 1a 
their sight—who had been great and powerful before the British empire in India 
began to exist—and to whom, in the old times, governors and members of coun- 
cil, then mere commercial factors, had paid court for protection. The feeling of 
the Hindoos was infinitely stronger. They were, indeed, not a people to stuike 

one blow for their countryman. But his sentence filled them with sorrow and 
dismay. Tied even by their low standard of morality, he wasa bad man. But, 
bad as he was, he was the head of their race and religion—a Brahmin of the 
Brahmins. He had inherited the purest and highest caste. He had practised, 
with the greatest punctuality, all those ceremonies to which the superstitious 
Bengalees ascribe far more importance than to the correct discharge of the social 
duties. They felt, therefore, as a devout Catholic in the dark ages would have 
| felt, at seeing a prelate of the highest dignity sent to the gallows by a secular 
| tribunal. According to their old national laws, a Brahmin could not be put to 
death for any crime whatever. And the erime for which Nuncomar was about 
to die, was regarded by them in much the same light in which the selling of an 
| unsound horse, for a sound price, is regarded by a Yorkshire jockey. 

| The Mahommedans alone appear to have seen with exultation the fate of the 
powerful Hindoo, who had attempted to rise by means of the ruinof Mahommed 
Reza Khau. The Mvssulman historian of those times takes delight in aggra- 
vating the charge. He assures us, that in Nuncomar’s house a casket was found 
Containing counterfeits of the seals of all the richest menof the province. We 
have never fallen in with any other authority for this story, which, in itself, is by 
no means improbable. ; i 

The day drew near, and Nuncomar prepared to die, with that quiet fortitude 
with which the Bengalee, so effeminately timid in personal conflict, often en- 
counters calamities for which there is no remedy. ‘The sheriff, with the human- 
ity which is seldom wanting in an English gentleman, visited the prisoner on 
the eve of the execution, and assured him that no indulgence, consistent with 
the law, should be refused to him. Nuncomar expressed his gratitude er 
politeness and unaltered composure. Not a muscle of his face moved. Not a 
sigh broke from him. He put his finger to his forehead, and calmly said that 
fate would have its way, and that there was no resisting the pleasure of God. 
He sent his compliments to Francis, Clavering, and Monson, and charged them 
to protect Rajah Goordas, who was about to become the head of the Brahmins 
of Bengal. The sheriff withdrew, greatly agitated by what had passed, and 
Nuncomar sat composedly down to write notes and examine accounts. 

The next morning, before the sun was in his power, an immense concourse 
assembled round the place where the gallows had been set up. Grief and horror 
were on every face ; yet, to the last, the multitude could hardly believe that the 
English really purposed to take the life of the great Brahmin. At length the 
mournful procession came through the crowd. Nuncomar sat up in his palan- 
quin, and looked round him with unaltered serenity. He had just parted from 
those who were most nearly connected with him. Their cries and contortions 
had appalled the European ministers of justice, but had not produced the small- 
est effect on the iron stoicism of the prisoner. The only anxiety which he ex- 
pressed was, that men of his own priestly caste might be in attendance to take 
charge of his corpse. He again desired to be remembered to his friends in the 
Council, mounted the scaffold with firmness, and gave the signal to the execu- 
tioner. The moment that the drop fell, a how! of sorrow and despair rose from 
the innumerable spectators. Hundreds turned away their faces from the pollut- 
ing sight, fled with loud wailings towards the Hoogley, and plunged into its holy 
waters, as if to purify themselves from the guilt of having looked on such a 
crime. These feelings were not confined to Calcutta. The whole province 
was greatly excited; and the population of Dacca, in particular, gave strong 
signs of grief and dismay. 

Of Impey’s conduct, it is impossible to speak too severely. But we look on 
the conduct of Hastings in a somewhat different light. He was struggling for 
fortune, honour, liberty—all that makes life valuable. He was beset by rancor- 
ous and unprincipled enemies. From bis colleagues he could expect no justice. 
He cannot be blamed for wishing to crush his accusers. He was indeed bound 
to use only legitimate means for that end. But it was not strange that he should 
have thought any means legitimate which were pronounced legitimate by the 
sages of the law—by men whose peculiar duty it was to deal justly between ad- 
versaries, and whose education might be supposed to have peculiarly qualified 
them for the discharge of that duty. Nobody demands from a party the un- 
bending equity of a judge. The reason that judges are appointed is, that even 
good men cannot be trusted to decide causes in whieli they are themselves con- 
cerned. Not a day passes on which an honest prosecutor does not ask for what 
none but a dishonest tribunal would grant. It is too much to expect that any 
man, when his dearest interests are at stake, and his strongest passions excited, 
will, as against himself, be more just than the sworn dispensers of justice. 

While, therefore, we have not the least doubt that this memorable execution 
is to be attributed to Hastings, we doubt whether it can with justice be reckoned 
among his crimes. That his conduct was dictated by a profound policy, is evi- 
dent. He wasin a minority in Council. It was possible that he might long be 
in aminority. He knew the native character well. He knew in what abund- 
ance accusations are certain to flow in against the most innocent inhabitant of 
India who is under the frown of power. There was not in the whole black po- 
| pulation of Bengal, a place-holder, a place-hunter, a government tenant, who 
| did not think that he might better himself by sending up a deposition against 
he Governor-General. Under these circumstances, the persecuted statesman 
resolved to teach the whole crew of accusers and witnesses, that, though in a 
| minority at the council board, he wasstill to be feared. The lesson which he taught 
| them was indeed one not to be forgotten. The head of the combination which 
| had been formed against him, the richest, the most powerful, the most artful, of 
| the Hindoos, distinguished by the favour of those who then held the government, 
| fenced rouud by the superstitious reverence of millions, was hanged in broad day 
| before many thousands of peuple. Every thing that could make the warning 
impressive—dignity in the sufferer, solemnity in the proceeding—was found in 
this case. The helpless rage and vain struggles of the Council made the tri- 
umph more signal. From that moment the conviction of every native was, that 
it was safer to take the part of Hastings in a minority, than that of Francis in 
a majority ; and that he who was so venturous as to join in running down the 
Governor-General, might chance, in the phrase of the Eastern poet, to find 
a tiger, while beating the jungle for a deer. The voices of a thousand in- 
formers were silenced in an instant. From that time, whatever difficulties Hast- 
ings might have to encounter, he was never molested by accusations from natives 
of India. 

It is a remarkable circumstance, that one of the letters of Hastings to Dr 
Johnson, bears date a very few hours after the deathof Nauncomar. While the 
whole settlement was in commotion—while a mighty and ancient priesthood were 
weeping over the remains of their chief—the conqueror in that deadly grapple 
satdown, with characteristic self-possession, to write about the Tour to the He 
brides, Jones’s Persian Grammar, and the history, traditions, arts, and natural 
productions of India ! 

In the mean time, intelligence of the Rohilla war, and of the first disputes be- 
tween Hastings and his colleagues, had reached London. The directors took 
part with the majority, and sent out a letter filled with severe reflections on the 
conduct of Hastings. They condemned, in strong but just terms, the iniquity of 
undertaking offensive wats merely for the sake of pecuniary advantages. But 
they utterly forgot that, if Hastings had by illicit means ebtained peconiary ad- 
vantages, he had done so, not for his own benefit, but in order to meet their de- 
mands. To enjoy honesty, and to insist in having what could not be honestly 
got, was then the constant practice of the Company. As Lady Macbeth says 
of her husband, they ‘would not play false, and yet would wrongly win.” 

The Regulating Act, by which Hastings had been appointed Governor-Gene- 
ral for five years, empowered the Crown to remove him on an address from the 
Company. Lord North was desirous to procure such an address. The three 
members of Council who had been sent out from England, were men of his own 
choice. General Clavering, in particular, was supported by a large parliamentary 
connexion, such as no cabinet could be inclined to disoblige. The wish of the 
minister was to displace Hastings, and to put Clavering at the head of the go- 
vernment. Inthe Cuurt of Directors parties were very nearly balanced; eleven 
voted against Hastings—ten for him. The Court of Proprietors was then con- 
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vened. The great sale-room presented a singular appearance Letters had been 
sent by the Secretary of the Treasury, exhorting all the supporters of govern- 
ment who held India stock to be in attendance. Lord Sandwich marshalled the 
friends of the administration with his usual dexterity and alertness. Fifty peers 
and privy-councillors, seldom seen so far eastward, were counted in the crowd 
lhe debate lasted till midnight. The opponents of Hastings had a small sape- 
riority on the division; but a ballot was demanded, and the result was, that the 
Governor-General triumphed by a majority of above a hundred over the combin 


ed efforts of the directors and the cabinet The ministers were greatly exasper 


ated by this defeat. Even Lord North lost his temper—no ordinary occurrence 

with him—and threatened to convoke parliament before Christmas, and to bring } 
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jin a bill for de priving the Company of all political power, a d for restricting it to 


its old business of trading in silks and teas, 


| Lascars of the Bay of Bengal. 
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Colonel Macleane, who through all this conflict had zealously supported the 
cause of Hastings, now thought that his employer was in imminent danger of 
being turned out, branded with parliamentary censure, perhaps prosecuted. The 
opinion of the crown lawyers had already been taken, respecting some parts of 
the Governor-General’s conduct. It seemed to be high time to think of a secure 
and honourable retreat. Under these circumstances, Macleane thought himself 
justified in producing the resignation with which he had been intrusted. The 
instrument was rot in very accurate form ; but the directors were too eager to be 
scrupulous. They accepted the resignation, fixed on Mr. Wheler,one of their own 
body, to succeed Hastings, and sent out orders that General Clavering, as senior 
member of Council, should exercise the functions of Governor-General till Mr. 
Wheler should arrive. 

But while these things were passing in England, @ great change had taken 
place in Bengal. Monson wasno more. Only four members of the govern- 
ment were left. Clavering and Francis were on the one side, Barwell and the 
Governor-General on the other; and the Governor-General had the ge 
vote. Hastings, who had been during two years destitute of all power an 
patronage became at once absolute. He instantly proceeded to retaliate on his 
adversaries. Their measures were reversed—their creatures were displaced. 
A new valuatioa of the lands of Bengal, for the purpose of taxation was or- 
dered ; and it was provided that the whole enquiry should be conducted by the 
Governor-General, and that all the letters relating to it should ren in his name. 
He began, at the same time, to revolve vast plans of conquest and dominion— 
plans which he lived to see realized, though not by himself. His project was 
to form subordinary alliances with the native princes, particularly with those of 
Oude and Berar; and thus to make Britain the paramount power in India. 
While he was meditating these great deeigns, arrived the intelligence that he 
had ceased to be Governor-General, that his resignation had been accepted, thet 
Mr. Wheler was coming out immediately, and that, till Mr. Wheler arrived, the 
chair was to be filled by Clavering. 

Had Monson been still alive, Hastings would probably have retired without a 
struggle ; but he was now the real master of British India, and he was not dis- 
posed to quit his high place. He asserted that he had never given any instruc- 
tions which could warrant the steps which had been taken. What his instructions 
had been, he owned he had forgotten. If he had kept a copy of them he had mis- 
laid it. Buthe was certain that he had repeatedly declared to the Directors 
that he would not resign. He could not see how the court, possessed of that 
declaration from himself, could receive his resignation from the doubtful hands 
of an agent. If the resignation were invalid, all the proceedings which were 
founded on that resignation were null, and Hastings was still Governor- 
General. . 

He afterwards affirmed that, though his agents had not acted in conformity 
with his instructions, he would nevertheless have held himself bound by their 
acts, if Clavering had not attempted to seize the supreme power by violence. 
Whether this assertion were or were not true, it cannot be doubted that the im- 
prudence of Clavering gave Hastings an advantage. The General sent for 
the keys of the fort and the treasury, took possession of the records, and held 
acouncil at which Francis attended. Hastings took the chair in another apart- 
ment, and Barwell sat with him. Each of the two parties had a plausible 
show of right. There was no authority entitled to their obedience within fif- 
teen thousand miles. It seemed that there remained no way of settling the 
dispute except an appeal to arms; and from such an appeal Hastings, confi- 
dent of his influence over his countrymen in India, was not inclined to shrink. 
He directed the officers of the garrison of Fort William, and of all the neigh- 
bouring stations, to obey no orders but his. At the same time, with admira- 
ble judgment, he offered to submit the case to the Supreme Court, and to abide 
by itsdecision. By making this proposition he risked nothing ; yet it was a 
proposition which his opponents could hardly reject. Nobody could be treated 
as a criminal, for obeying what the judges had solemnly pronounced to be the 
lawful government. The boldest man would shrink from taking arms in defence 
of what the judges should pronounce to be usurpation. Clavering and Fran- 
cis, after sore delay, unwillingly consented to abide by thé award of the court. 
The court pronounced that the resignation was invalid, and that therefore Hast- 
ings was stili Governor-General under the Regulating Act ; and the defeated 
members of the Council, finding that the sense of the whole settiement was 
against them, acquiesced in the decision. 

About this time arrived the news that, after a suit which had lasted several 
years, the Franconian courts had decreed a divorce between Imhoff and his 
wife. The Baron left Calcutta, carrying with him the means of buying an es- 
tate in Saxony. The lady became Mrs. Hastings. The event was celebrated 
by great festivities ; and all the most conspicuous persons at Calcutta, without 
distinction of parties, were invited to the Government-house. Clavering, as 
the Mahommedan chronicler tells the story, was sick in mind and body, and 
excused himself from joining the splendid assembly. But Hastings, whom, 
as it should seem, success in ambition and in love had put into high good-hu- 
mour, would take nodenial. He went himself to the General’s house, and at 
length brought his vanquished rival in triumph to the gay circle which sur- 
rounded the bride. The exertion was too much for a frame broken by mortifi- 
cation as well as by disease—Clavering died a few days later. 

Wheler, who came out expecting to be Governor-General, and was forced 
to content himself with a seat at the Council Board, generally voted with Fran- 
cis. But the Governor General, with Barwell's help and his own casting vote, 
was atill the master. Some change took place at this time in the feeling both 
of the Court of Directors and of the Ministers of the Crown. All designs 
against Hastings were dropped; and when his original term of five years ex- 
pired, he was quietly reappointed. The truth is, that the fearful dangers to 
which the public interests in evgry quarter were now exposed, made both Lord 
North and the Company unwilling to part with a Governor whose talents, ex- 
perience, and resolution, enmity itself was compelled to acknowledge. 

The crisis was indeed formidable. That great and victorious empire, on the 
throne of which George the Third had taken his seat eighteen years before, 
with brighter hopes than had attended the accession of any of the long line of 
English sovereigns, had, by the most senseless misgovernment, been brought to 
the verge of ruin. Great as were the faults of Hastings, it was happy for our 
country that at that conjuncture, the most terrible through which she has ever 
passed, he was the ruler of her Indian dominions. 

An attack by sea on Bengal was little to be apprehended. Thedanger was 
tiat the European enemies of England might form an alliance with some native 
power—might furnish that power with troops, arms,and ammunitio —and might 
thus assail our possessions on the side ofthe land. It was chiefly from the Mah- 
rattas that Hastings anticipated danger. The original seat of that singular peo- 
ple was the wild range of hills which runs along the western coast of India. In 
the reign of Aurungzebe the inhabitants of those regions,led by the great Sevajee, 
began to descend on the possessions of their wealthier and less warlike neighbours. 
The energy, ferocity, and cunning of the Mahrattas, soon made them the most 
conspicuous among the new powers which were generated by the corruption of 
the decaying monarchy. At first they were only robbers. They soon rose to 
the dignity of conquerors. Half the provinces of the empire were turned into 
Mahratta principalities. Freebooters sprung from the low castes, and accus- 
tomed to menial employments, became mighty Rajahs. The Bonslas, at the 
head of a band of plunderers, occupied the vast region of Berar. The Gui- 
cowar, which is, being interpreted, the Herdsman, founded that dynasty which 
still reigns in Guzerat. The houses of Scindia and Holkar waxed great in Mal- 
wa. One adventurous captain made his nest on the impregnable rock of Gooti. 
Another became the lord of the thousand villages which are scattered among the 
green rice-fields of Tanjore. 

That was the time, throughout India, of double government. The form and 
the power were every where separated. The Mussulman nabobs, who had be- 
come sovereign princes—the Vizier in Oude, and the Nizam at Hydrabad—stil! 
called themselves the viceroys of the house of Tamerlane. In the same man- 
ner the Mabratta states, though really independent, pretended to be members of 
one empire ; and acknowledged, by words and ceremonies, the supremacy of the 
heir of Sevajee—a rot fainéant who chewed bang, and toyed with dancing girls, 
in astate-prison at Sattara—and of his Peshwa or mayor of the palace, a great 
hereditary magistrate, who kept a court with kingly state at Poonah, and 
whose authority was obeyed in the spacions provinces of Aurungabad and Be- 
apoor. 

, Shab months before war was declared in Europe, the government of Bengal 
waa alarmed by the news thata French adgenturer, who passed for a man of 
quality, bad arrived at Poonah. It was said that he had been received there with 
great distinctioa—that he had delivered to the Peshwa letters and presents from 
Louis the Sixteenth,—and that a treaty hostile to England, had been concluded 
between France and the Mabrattas 

Hastings immediately resolved to strike the first blow. The title of the Pe- 
shwa was not undisputed. A portion of the Mabratta nation was favourable to 
a pretender. The Governor-General determined to espouse this pretender’s in- 
terest,to move an army across the peninsula of India,and to form a close alliance 
with the chief of the house of Bonsla, who ruled Berar, and who, in power 





and dignity, was inferior to none of the Mahratta princes. 

The army had marched, and the negetiations with Berar were in progress 
when a letter from the English consul at Cairo, brought the news that war had 
been proclaimed both in London and Paris. All the measures which the crisis 
required, were adopted by Hastings without a moment of delay. The French 
factories in Bengal were seized. Orders were sent to Madras that Pondicherry 
should instantly be occupied. Near Calcutta, works were thrown up, which 
were thought to render the approach of a hostile furce impossible. A maritime 
establishment was formed for the defence of the river. Nine new battalions of 


sepoys were raised, and a corps of native artillery was formed out of the hardy 
Having made these arrangements, the Go 
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vernor-General with calm confidence pronounced his presidency secure from 
e a unless the Mahrattas should march against it in conjunction with the 
rench. 
The expedition which Hastings had sent westward, was not so speedily or 
completely successful as most of his undertakings. The commanding-officer 
rastinated. The authorities at Bombay blundered. But the Governor- 
eneral persevered. A new commander repaired the errors of his predeces- 
sor. Several brilliant actions spread the military renown of the English 
through regions where no European flag had ever been seen. It is probable 
that, if a new and more formidable danger had not compelled Hastings to change 
his whole policy, his plans respecting the Mahratta empire would have been 
carried into complete effect.—[{ To be continued.] - 
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WHAT PAY I SIX GUINEAS A-YEAR FOR? | 
@XEMPLIFIED BY EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF HECTOR BOREALL, ESQ., A 
MEMBER OF THE 
PANGROWLEON CLUB.—[Concluded.] + 

Feb. 6.—A letter. I see—from the secretary of the Pangrowleon—answer 
to mycomp)aint. 

; ** Pangrowleon Club. February 5th. 

« Sir, I am directed by the committze to inform you that they have given to 
your complaint, stated on the back of your dinner-bill of the 3rd instant, their 
most serious attention, 

“With respect to the cracking of the skin of your mackerel, especially near 
the Tai, it is with extreme reget they have to state that, after a most rigid 
examination of the chief cook, his assistants, and all the kitchen-maids upon 
that peint, it appears that that is an accident which will occasivnally occur in 
the boiling of a mackerel ; but they have all been admonished to use their ut- 
most endeavours to prevent is recurrence; and the chief cook has received 
positive orders tosupply, in future, three sprigs of fennel with a boiled mack- 
erel, and to be careful that they be of such a quality as shall give satisfaction to 
members. Your complaints also of the parsley and butter, and particularly of 
the quality, and the mashing of the potatoes, have, at your emphatic desire, re- 
ceived the earnest attention of the committee ; and you may be assured that all 
their energies will be applied to prevent future cause for these grounds of dis- 
satisfaction. 

“« The fishmonger also has been examined concerning the mackerel’s having a 
very small roe ; but as he has assured the committee that that was not his fault 
but the fish’s, and, moreover, promised that, so far as he can prevent it, mackerel 
shall not have small roes for the future, it is hoped you will not press the com- 
plaint against him. 

“ With regard to the charges, the committee regret that they cannot, with 
‘due regard to the interests of the society at large, reduce them in any one 
of the instances complained of. The charge of one shiiling for a mackerel 
includes the sauce, &c. supplied with it, and the kitchen expenses ; the charge 
of sixpence for extras (considering the variety of articles that term inclades— 
no fewer than forty), could not be greatly reduced without entailing vpon the 
club a very serivus loss; nor could any very material reduction be made in 
the charge of sixpence for half-a-pint of Marsala, considering that the dif. 
ference between the coffee-room price and the price paid to the merchant (being 
only eleven-sixteenths of a farthing upon that quantity), is reserved to cover the 
expense of bottling, with breakages and other accidents. 

“ Concerning the quality of the wine, it appears from the butler's report, that 
Marsala is a wine so very seldom called for by members,that it would be inexpe- 
dient to keep more than one sort of it in the cellar. The General Committee 
have, however, referred the subject to the Wine committee, with a recommend- 
ation that some one of them should drink a pint of it (leaving it to themselves 
to select, in any manner they choose, the individual for the duty), and report 
‘thereon. 

“‘ Hoping these explanations will be satisfactory, I have the honour to be, 
* Sir, your obedient Servant, Jos Treapwe.u. 

“To Hecror Borwatt, Esq.” “ Secretary.” 

Satisfactory !—No—not quite. ‘ Sauce and kitchen expenses’—“ variety of 
articles included in extras’ —‘ expenses of bottling, with breakages and other 
accidents.”—Pooh! Our subscription of six guineas is intended to cover all 
that. Upon the whole, however, my complaints are more satisfactorily an- 
swered than I had bargained for—the fault of that is my having been too speci- 
fic—must be more cautions in future—Raddy is right—the general, the vague 
is the plan, orI shall soon be ‘‘ satisfied” till Iam left without a decent point 
to grumble about. Have done some good for the club, though—forced the 
committee to allow three sprigs of fennel with a mackerel—club owes me three 
sprigs of laurel for my public spirit. Shall press that point when I stand for 
committee man. 

On my way to the club called upon Veneer, my upholsterer. Told him I 
had been elected into the Pangrowleon—that I was greatly dissatisfied with 
the furniture—that the house would soon require new furnishing. but ina very 
different style, or my name wasn’t Boreall. Asked him how he would like 
the job !—replied * Vastly.” Bade him not mention the matter to any living 
soul, but trust all toa friend at court. Asked him if there didn’t happex to be 
@ little account between us? He begged [ wouldn't think of that, but settle it 
just when it might suit my convenience. HopedI would remember to stand his 
friend at the.Pan. 

Called upon Dregsly, my wine-merchant. Told him the wines at my club 
were execrable—that considering the enormous quantity we cousumed, they 
Ought to be of the finest quality, more especially as price was a matter of no 
consideration tous Asked him if he thought it would be worth his while to 
supply us. Like Veneer, replied,“ Vastly.” Significantly told him to keep 
his own counsel, and wait till I was on the wine-committee. Asked him if he 
po to be particularly in want of cash just now? Dregsly replied, that 
if I alluded to my very trifling account, he begged I would not think of it till 
quite convenient to me. Told himhe might as well send me a priced list of 
all his wines forthe use of the club, and three dozen of port and sherry for my 
Own use. 

Went to the club to make an extract from the article Chronometer in the 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ Too long to copy—time valuable—cut it out. 
Extract alinost useless without the illustrative plate—plate altogether superflu- 
ous without i@—cut it out. Set spoiled; but the book is as much mine as any 
ther member’s—every man may do what he will with his own—besides, what 
do we pay our six guineas a-year for? 

Four o'clock.—Evening papers just in—take one entire set. Carry them 
with me into the coffee-room and take possession of my table—being at it 
nobody can turn me away, although I don’t intend to dine till seven. Asno 
man can be expected to read four newspapers at once, and as no man likes 
to be kept waiting for a newspaper beyond the very moment when he may 
‘want it, I sit upon the Standard, Courier, and Sun, while I read the Globe 
—have quite as good a right to do so with the evening as with the morning 

rs. 

Ordered dinner. One mutton-chop and mashed potatoes. 

Seven o'clock —The four tables around me all occupied by men of note,though 
all strangers to me. Famous table this of mine! Run up stairs for a book to 
listen with. Take the first I find—any one will do for that purpose. Dinner 
served. Obliged to call for French mustard—called twice for pickles before J 
could getthem. Wretched arrangements here! Such things ought to be in 
readiness on the table—in short, everything ought to be in readiness upon every 
table. Mutton-chop so shamefully small, obliged to eat a quantity of bread- 
and-butter and Parmesan to make anything like a dinner. Dinner ended, or- 
dered wine and biscuits. Marsala corked again, by the Lord Harry! Send for 
the butler and tell hima bit of my mind. Refer to the wine list—Masdeu 
charged exactly the same as the other. Order half-a-pint, however—resolved 
to give the cellar a fair trial. 

Addressing each other by name, soon discovered who were my neighbours. 
H. the celebrated wit; EL. the painter; Serjeant T. ; Lord W. L.; Major 
C. ; Lord T. ;—in all, ten at the four tables. Looked into their dishes—tahing 
very nice dinners all of them, but nobody drinking Marsala. Conversation ca- 
pital! Almost dying of laughter at the good things I was listening to while 
pretending to read. Men looked at me occasionally, naturally supposing I 
was laughing at my book. Excellent manoeuvre !—Accidentally let my book 
fall. H. who was nearest to me, so kind as to pick it up and hand it to me. 
Title caught his quick eye as he returned it. Confound it !—* Hervey’s Medi- 
tations !” 

“ Seems to find ‘ Hervey’s Meditations’ as piquant as his namesake's sauce,” 
said H. to Major C., and just loud enough for me to hear it. 

em. Never to hold a grave book while one is overhearing a lively con- 
versation, nor vice versa. Can’t imagine why, but suddenly they all talked in 
whispers. 

_H. ima whisper desired a waiter to bring him something—waiter brought 
him a large cert. Looked over my shoulder and made out that it was a 
house-dinner card. H. wrote his name upon it, the others followed his ex- 
ample—in all ten. Card returned to waiter, who placed it in a rack over one of 
the fire-places. ‘ 

Party (who appeared to be of what is termed “ the same set ”) dispersed, E. 
L. observing to the others as they quitted the room, “ Pleasant person for a 
neighbour that.” 

© doubt he meant me—hiyily flattered by the compliment. Took the hint 
—walked up to the house-dinner card—party tu meet on the 11th—two vacan- 
vies—filled up one with my own name. Shall become acquainted “at one fell 
swoop” with ten of the crack men of the club, 





Che Albion. 


Called for my bill. Charge for dinner a shilling! How is this, when the 
charge for one mutton-chop for luncheon is only sixpence? Toid no dinner was 
allowed to be served for less—might have had two chops if I had chosen. Or- 
dered the other chop to be kept for my luncheon to morrow. Told it couldn’t 
be. Wrote a strong complaint at the back of my bill, d—d the committee, and 
went away home. Found two or three friends there. Repeated all the good 
things I had heard at the club—passed off some asmy own. Spoke of the men 
I had seen there as ‘‘ my friend H.”—* my friend Lord T.”-—and so on. 

Feb. 7, Sunday.—Raddy called. Proposed a game at piquet. My wife 
wouldn’t allow cards on a Sunday—bad example to the children and servants. 
Right, perhaps—not altogether so well in one’s own house. Went to club—or- 
dered cards—refused. ‘* No game allowed to be played in the club-house on a 
Sunday.” Raddy outrageous—so wasI. Antiquated stuff!—won’'t do for en- 
lightened men in the nineteenth century. Boch d—d the committee and resolv- 
ed to get up a requisition for a Special General Meeting on the subject. 

Pointed out the house-dinner card to Raddy—he wrote his name against No. 
12—card full. What anice snug party we shall be. Asked him, was he ac- 
quainted with any of the set—replied, * All ;”—had belonged to the club for 
some years, consequently knew every man in it—had made it a point to speak 
to every individual member, from the Marquis of Barnsbury and the Bishop of 
Rickmansworth down to—in short, from A to Z,——no getting on in a club with- 
out it. Asked whether the members, generally, talked to Aim—replied that, 
generally, they were not of a talkative disposition. 

Took Raddy home todine with me. Mackerel and ribs of beef. Mackerel 
boiled to rags—beef half raw. D—d the committee, forgetting I was at home. 

Mrs. B. remarked, ‘‘ These things will sometimes happen in the best-regulat- 
ed families.” Mrs. B. quite right. 

Raddy asked for some pickles—none in the house—can’t have everything in 
the house, that’s certain. Stewed cheese, with which Raddy asked for some 
French mustard. Mrs. B. told him we never kept any. Thought this mighty 
nice on his part—isn’t the mustard we use in the family good enough for him! 
Bottle of Cape on the table—smacked my lips, and regretted that I had “ so 
little of this fine old Sherry remaining.” Bottle of Port afterdinner. Diaboli- 
cally corked! can’t be helped—these are no times for wasting one’s wine—must 
make the best of it. 

Raddy proposed acigar. Toldhim we never allowed smoking in our house 
— it injured the furniture—tainted the room with the nasty smell of cold smoke 
for a week afterwards. Raddy admitted it was rather nasty at home. Strolled 
down tothe Pan. Pouring of rain—took our umbrellas. Lighted our cigars 
in the hall of the club, and went up to the drawing-room—placed umbrellas in 
the chimney-corner—will be safer there than if left in the hall, and will be 
nice and dry by the time we go away. Threw myself into one easy chair, and 
placed my feet upon the seat of another—stuffed crimson-leather cushions easy 
tothe feet, particularly when one’s boots are made heavy with mud. Raddy 
threw himself at full length upon a sofa. Waiter came to us, respectfully beg 
ged pardon, and told us that smokin g was strictly prohibited in the l:ouse. This 
won’tdo. What is aclub intended for—what do we pay our six guineas a-year 
fort Nomatter—my friend and I will set all right at the next General Meet- 
ing. Waiter again begged pardon, and presented a notice-board to us. 

“« For the members to place their feet upon the couches and sofas is obviously 
objectionable, as being injurious to the furniture, and as interfering wita the 
cleanlinessand comfort of gentlemen occupying the seats so misused.” 

Whaetis thatto me? Whose comfort am [ here for? My own, to be sure. 
Cleanliness ? What are the housemaids engaged for! Or, should a * gentle- 
man” be so mighty squeamish about sitting down on a dirty seat, can’t he scrub 
it clean with his ;ocket-handkerchief! Inyure the furniture, indeed! What 
a ? Easy enough to repair i:—what else do we pay our six guineas a-year 
or? 

| 





Feb. 8.—Dined at the Pangrowleon in time to secure my own table. Not so 
many members dining at the other four as heretofore. Can’t make out the rea- 
son why. Nothing to complain about except the table-beer—such wishy-washy 
stuff, that after taking a couple of glasses with one’s crust of bread at luncheon, 
and three or four more at dinner, one does not feel the better for it. Backed | 
my bili—emphatically called the attention of the committee to the subject, and | 
suggested that Barclay’s Stout, or Hodgson’s Pale Ale should be provided as a 
substitute. Sure it would be greatly preferred, and for our six guineas a-year 
we have aright toexpect something. 

‘ch. 9.—Dined at the Pan. Lett the door of the coffee-room wide open be- 
hind me—saves oneself the trouble of shutting it, and gives one an air of im- 
portance. A member so polite as to leave his seat and close it forme. Not the | 
first time since I have been a member that I have been indebted to gentlemen | 
for a similar civility—though [ wish they would not, upon such occasions, slam | 
the doorto Even fewer men than yesterday at those four tables—thought it 
odd. 

H. came into the room and ordered dinner. Nodded to him, pointed toa va- | 


cant table at my side—didn’t chance to see me ; called to him by name—didn't 
chance to hear me. Steward asked him at what part of the room he would dine 
—replied with a chuckle, | 

“As far away from the Boreall Observatory as possible.” 

Never heard of such a thing as a Boreall Observatory—must inquire of Rad- | 
dy what it means. Went away ina very ill humour, for there was nothing that 
I could fairly grumble absut. 

"eb. 10.—Mustn’t forget to-morrow—our private dinner-party at the Pan. 
Anticipate a glorious evening. 

Go down to the club to order dinner. Look atthe card on the mantel-piece. 
The ten first names scratched off—Raddy and IJ, at the bottom, remaining alone 
in our glory. Find the same ten names ona new card for the 13th. Nos. 11 | 
and 12 (the vacant numbers) scratched through, and the word FULL, in large 
letters written across. Must ask Raddy the meaning of this—don't much like 
it. If not allowed to “ poke one’s nose” (as somebody{expresses it) inio a party 
worth joining, or to force one’s conversation upon men worth talking to, where’s 
the advantage of belonging toaclub? Resolved to get up a house-dinner. Set 
down Raddy's name and my own at the top of a card, for the 26th—there’s é 
nucleus. Plenty of time, a clear fortnight to fill up the list. 


Went into the library—no one there with whom I was in the east acquaint- 
ed, but my Lord Barnsbury and the Bishop of Rickmansworth (my friend 
Barnsbury and old Ricky, as 1 call them, when speaking of them to certain 
acquaintances of mine in the city.) Found them in close conversation at one 
of the windows. Having had the honour of an introduction to them—( Query, 
wasn’t it by myself? no matter—one must be introduced by somebody)—I join- 
ed them. 

My dear Lord Barnsbury,” said I, “don’t you think—?” 

The Marquis took the Bishop by the arm and led him away to another win- 
dow. ‘Lhe pride of the aristocracy is insufferable ! 

Raddy came in. Agreed to dine together. Sat down at my table. Can't 
make it out, but for some reason or other nobody seems to prefer any one of 
those four tables around mine if another, more distant, happen to be unoccu- 

ied. 

' Some of the ¢en dropped in, but all congregated at quite the further end of 
the room. Raddy explained this by saying they were a “d--d exclusive clique.” 
In that case the whole club must be an exclusive clique, for nobody seems to 
speak to Raddy. As for me, I am, as yet, scarcely known—think, though, I am 
acquiring popularity already. Raddy assures me that the whole affair is an in- 
famous job—tnat the club will never be well managed till he is on the commit- 
tee—has been for the last five years agitating to get there, and but for two un- 
fortunate circumstances he would have been there long ago: first, he could 
never prevail on any one to propose him; next, when he proposed himself he 
could never prevail on any one to second him. Agreed to propose ourselves, 
and second each other, at the next General Meeting. We'll then show them 
what's what. 

Asked Raddy if he ever spoke at General Meetings? Replied, ‘‘ Always, 
having unceasingly extensive reforms to propose, and grave charges of misma- 
nagement to bring against the committee.” Inquired how his speeches were 
received? Said that ever since the first two or three meetings, when he spoke 
for three hours on a stretch, he was always coughed down by a clique. Asked 
him who they were that composed it! Told me it was difficult to particulerize, 
as the clique was usually composed of three or four hundred members—in short, 
the whole meeting was acligue—all creatures of the committee. So disgusted 
that he had almost made up his mind never to speak again, but let the club go 
to rain its own way. 

Cailed for our bills and, as usval,backed them, Raddy writing upon his “ Eve- 
rything cxécrable,” while I, at his recommendation, wrote upon tuine, “ Every- 
thing detestable.” Certain his plan is the true one—no fear of getting a satis- 
factory answer to such a form of complaint. Recommended by Raddy some- 
times to back abill facetiously, as thus: ‘‘ Dinner bad, wine worse, everything 
else worser, don’t know which was worsest.” 

“ That style of thing,” said R., “judiciously timed, will serve as a pleasant 
variety to the committee, and you'll thereby acquire the reputation of a pleas- 
ant fellow.” 

Feb. 11.—Left town for a few days. 

- * * 


+ * 

Feb. 24.—Wrote to remind Raddy of our house-dinner at the Pangrowleou 
on the 26th—that I should return on that day purposely for it. Wonder who 
will be there to meet us—pleasant party, no doubt. 

Feb. 26.—Didn’t arrive in town till half-past six—dine at seven. No time to 
go home—must dress at the club. Found a note there from Raddy—dinner, 
he feared, “* No go.” Looked at the card—up more than a fortnight, yet not 
a name on it bat Raddy’s and mine—convinced there must be seven hundred 





December 4, 


a 
the coffee-room. Think I must have looked queerly, for I caught one of the 
waiters sniggering. Had a mind to kick him ; but having only a seven-hun- 
dred-and-fiftieth share in the property of the club, I suppose I have no right to 
kick a whole waiter. , , 

Went up todress. Dressing-room infamously supplied—nothing but Wind- 
sorsoap. No cold cream, no bear’s grease, no acassar oil, no extrait de 
millefleurs, not even eau de Cologne ! Pretty accommodation for six guineas 
a-year ? 

Raddy came. Dinnerserved, Everything—in short, as usual. 

Raddy could not take his soup with atable-spoon—too large. Called for a 
dessert-spoon-—too small. Asked for one of an intermediate size—no such 
thing in the house. Complained of the shameful deficiency in the service. of 
plate. JZ complained of the quality of the wax-lights—Raddy said it wae an 
affront to a gentleman to place such things,hardly fit for kitchen-use,before them. 
Ordered more coals to be put on the fires—fires (Raddy said) infamously kept, 
and complained of the quality of the coals. More than a minute elapsed be- 
fore the order was attended to—complained of the attendance. 

Resolved together immediately to draw up a Requisition for a Special Gene- 
ral Meeting “ to take into consideration the culpable neglect of the committee 
of matters so indispensable to our comfort, as the quality of the waz-lights, 
the sufficiency of firing, an adequate service of plate, and the celerity of at- 
tendance !” 

Thinking we should do this better at his lodgings (a second-floor at Frizzle’s, 
the hair-dresser, in Warwick-street,) thither at half past ten we went. 

Bitter cold, and snow falling. Knocked four times beforethe door was open- 
ed by Betty, the one maid-of-all work at Raddy’s lodging house. Raddy about 
to be angry, but was reminded by Betty that she had other lodgers to attend to 
besides him. ‘Thought this excuse reasonable enough. Raddy begged I would 
leave my dripping umprella inthe passage. In this he was seconded by Betty 
who said it was not very considerate to make a slop in a decent room—who was 
to have the trouble of mopping it up again? 

Went up-stairs—no fire. Unreasonable to complain, as Betty told my 
friend that she had other things to do besides attending to his fire all night 
long-—would light it as soon as she could. Two ends of tallow candles on the 


table—Betty telling him he had no more candles in his cupboard, she was de- 


sired to light only one. 

Made myself comfortable—sat down in one of Raddy's old horse-hair bot- 
tomed chairs and placed my feet upon another. Betty in a huff, begged I 
would take my dirty boots off the chair—pointed to the mud I had left on it— 
said it was hardly fit for a pig to sit on, and mattered something about her hav 
ing enough to do without cleaning up such messes as those. My friend gently 
rebuked me by just reminding me that I was'nt at the club. 

To less than a quarter of an hour (during which time we were shivering with 
cold) a fire was made, Betty cautioning my host not to keep up too large a 
fire, as he had forgotten to send in a frest) supply of coals, and his scuttle was 
almost empty. Raddy thanked her for the reminder, and ‘“* wished” she would 
bring up hot water andtumblers immediately. Said she would as soon as she 
could—had to wait upon Captain Smith, who had a party of friends with him 
in the drawing-rooms—couldn’t be here and there and everywhere at the same 
time. This was too reasonable to be objected to. 

Raddy hunted his writing-case for any backs of old letters he might find, 
upon which to draw up our requisition—pity to waste new paper—we might 
make a fair copy of the document at the Pangrowleon. 

Commenced our work by complaining of the inadequate service of plate 
Betty brought hot water, two tumtlers, and one spoon—Raddy desired to have 
another—told he couldn’t—Captain Smith had the rest of the “ plate” in use 
inthe drawing-room. Raddy said it wasof no great consequence—we must 
make shift with one. Mixed some hot brandy-and-water, and got through this 
the first clause of our requisition much io our satisfaction. 

Went on to the badness of the attendance at the club—so inefficient that ne 
gentleman could submit to it.—No snuffers on the table—Raddy rang the bell 
for them—rang, rang, and rang again. Went tothe stairhead and called for 
them. Betty was waiting upon Captain Smith—could wait upon only one gen- 
tleman at a time—would bring them presently. Reasonable enough—must 


| wait, of course —Wound up this clause in what my friend truly called, “ with- 
| ering terms,” and again rang for the snuffers. 


Made up the fire (which had nearly gone out) by throwizg on the remaining 
handful of coals in the scuttle, and proceeded to the next point in our work, 
the ‘‘disgracefully parsimonious supply of firing in the club-house.” Finished 
this, also, in a cutting style. This, alone, will shake the committee in their 
seats. 

Could not proceed for want of the snuffers. Rang again. My friend (phi- 
losophically observing that these were little inconveniences which must some- 
times be put up with in a lodging-house) snuffed the candle with the tongs, and 
we advanced gloriously in our work. We had written as far aa—*‘ the under- 
signed requisitionists having vainly, though frequently and with just indignation, 
complained of the infamous quality of the wax-lights supplied to—;” when 
the wick of the remaining end of candle beginning to flicker in the socket, our 
further progress was prevented. 

So, d—ing the committee, we sbook hands and parted—constrained, perforce, 
to defer till to-morrow, the completion of a Remonstrance which must infalli- 
bly ‘turn out” the Committee, entirely reform the Management of the Club, 
and procure for us 

SomeTHING for our six guineas a-year. pe 
= Or 


‘GRAND BANQUET IN HONOR OF LORD MORPETH. 


An entertainment of more than ordinary magnificence was given tothis dis- 
tinguished Nobleman by the English residents of this city, on Monday the 
29th inst., at the City Hotel. 

This compliment to his Lordship, as we learn from the brief but very ap- 
propriate speech of the Chairman, originated with, and was first desired by a 
number of gentlemen who are not only natives of the same county as his lord- 
ship, but have recently been enrolled among his parliamentary constituents 
The idea was no sooner suggested, however, by these true-hearted Yorkshire- 
men, than it was eagerly embraced by the British residents generally, who 
determined heart and hand to co-operate with the sons of York in doing homage 
to the public virtues and private worth of this distinguished statesman. 

We express most confidently the opinion that a dinner more perfect in its 
appointments, in the taste, variety and excellence of its courses, in its profe- 
sion uf viands and wines of the rarest descriptions, in the splendour of its de- 
corations, and in the order, harmony and general completeness of its arrange- 
ments, has never been given in this city. 

Commendations too flattering therefore cannut be applied to the Committee 
of Arrangements, consisting of the following gentlemen, whose exertions Im 
their respective departments must have been truly indefatigable, evineing 
throughout the utmost refinement of taste :— 

Committee for Music, Toasts, §c.—Henry Jessop, B. H. Downine, 
Henry Dixon,and Cuarves Cureton, Esqs. 

Stewards —Joun Tayxor, Jk. Wu. Borromuey, Jonn Warken, and Taos} 
F. Green, Esqes. 

Committce for Decorations, §c,—Grorce Sroruarp, Witiiam Bent, 
Samuet C. Suaw, and Samvet Denniston, Esqs. e 

Nor must we be unmindful of she credit due to the liberal and enterprising 
proprietor of the City Hotel, Mr. Gardner, whose waiters and attendants had 
evidently been well drilled up to the moment the signal was given for uncover- 
ing a repast, abounding in ail the delicacies and luxuries of the season, and to 
this good taste, Mr. Gardner added the good sense of seeing that the dinner 
was dished so quickly as to be ‘served up hot.” 

From the Morning Herald we extract the following graphic sketch of thede- 
corations, d&c. :— 

“ The decorations of the room were under the sole superintendence of Mr 
George Platt, 13 Spruce street, and his brother ; and the splendid lights were 
furnished by the firm of Stoutenburgh & Cox. There were one cross table 
and two long tables running down the whole length of the room. At the head 
of the table there was a splendid full length painting of Queen Victoria, and 
over it a transparency of this character— 
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Vv. R. | 


On each side of this was a full length statue of the Queen and of Washing- 
ton, the whole decorated with evergreens. Beneath the picture was a golden 
crown resting ona velvet cushion. On each side of this again, were a marble 
bust of Diana end Minerva, goddess of chastity and of wisdom, in marble—on 
each side of these again, were marble pedestals, surmounted by china vases 
filled with flowers. The whole of this was surmounted with the drapery of the 
stars and stripes, and the royal ensign of England. At the base of the whole, 
was a beautiful side-board covered with wines and fruits, ornamented with 
white muslin and gold At the opposite end of the room, facing Lord Morpeth, 
was a beautiful and correct view of his Lordship’s paternal seat—CasTLe 
Howarp—on each side of this were marble statues of Venus, Cupid, Apollo, 
Diana; the whole surrounded by marble busts of Milton, Shakspeare, Scott, 
and Chief Justice Marshall. Festoons and drapery in beautifal profusion, sur- 
rounded the whole of this. At the main entrance there was an artificial vesti- 
bule parallel with the orchestra ; surrounded and surmounted by costly drapery ; 
at the top was & golden crown, and underneath this transparency— 





a PRINCESS ROYAL. 


{ and forty-eight very disagreeable men in the clubs Ordered dinner for two in | Around the room were about a dozen superb paintings of views in England, 
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1841. 


belonging to the Howard Family. In each of the recesses were beautiful 
shields emblazoning the coats of arms of every Yorkshire nobleman, Earl 
Carlisle, Earl Fitzwilliam, &c. In the two windows at the extremity of the 
room were the arms of Lord Morpeth and Queen Victoria. Flags and drapery 
of the most costly kind were displayed over the whole of these beautiful ar- 
rangements, at the lower end of the room.» Four splendid mirrors were placed 
on the sides of the room; and on the south side opposite the main entrance 
was a beautiful bower, a perfect gem, being made of evergreens intertwined 
with roses, and in it were placed marble statues of a crouching Venus, after 
Canova. Here were also fine marble statues of Diana, Venus, Cupid, Minerva, 








Mars and Apollo. A beautiful portrait of the Duke of Wellington was also 
placed at the base of this grotto. There were 25 large and splendid golden 
chandeliers containing in the whole no less than 500 wax lights and gas lights. 
On magnificent golden griffins, projecting as brackets from the walls, were 
placed the finest bronze castings of knights, priests, kings, hermits &c.’ 

The Chair was taken at 7 o’clock, by Josep Fowxer, Esq , who, although 
not a Yorkshireman, had been unanimously appointed the President of this splen- 
did festival, supported by Enwarp F. Sanperson and Henry Jessop, Esquires, 
as First and Second Vice Presidents. ; 

Lord Morpeth sat on the right, and the Chief Magistrate of the city, Robert 
H. Morris, Esq ,on the left of the Chair,and among the most prominent guests we 
recognised Sir James Alexander, The Reverend Dr. Wainwright, the Recor- 
der of the city, the Presidents of the St. George, St. Andrew, St. Patrick, 
St. David, and the German Societies, Commodore Perry, of the U. S. Navy, 
Colonel Clive, of the British Army, the Hon. Ogden Hoffman, U. S. District 
Attorney; Governor Poindexter ; Commissioner Bradley. Many other distin- 
guished personages were invited, but who, from existing circumstances could 
not attend this festival, and apologies were received from the Hou. Martin Van 
Buren, from the Governor of the State, from our Minister,Mr.Fox, and from H. 
B. M. Consuls of Boston and this city ; the Vice Consul of this city was in at- 
tendance. 

Dodsworth'’s Band played choice and appropriate airs during the whole repast, 
which was first solemnized by a fervent and eloquent benediction from the Rev. 
Dr. Wainwright. 

On the removal of the cloth ‘ Non nobis Domine’—-was sung by Mr. Braham, 
Mr. Horn, Mr. Horn, junr., and other eminent vocalists, after which 

The Chairman rose and said—Messieurs Vice Presidents and Gentlemen— 
Our first Toast is in itself so comprehensive,—so expressive of the ardent wishes 
and fervent feelings of every true born Englishman—its force would be im- 
impugned were I to offer a single remark. 1 will therefore give you without 
further preface ex 

The (Queen—God bless her—Three times three enthusiastic cheers. A 

Anthem—* God save the Queen.” The last stanza was sung most magniti- 
cently by Mr. Braham, the prince of song, which was rapturously encored and 
succeeded by long continued plaudits. 

Chairman—Gentlemen, fill your glasses to another loyal toast— Prince Al- 
bert and the Princess Royal. Three times three. 

Glee—* Hail Smiling Morn,” most beautifully given. 

Chairman—Gentlemen, I trust you will do becoming honour to our third 
toast— The President of the United States. Three times three. 

Music—* Hail Columbia.” 

The Chairman here rose amidst profound silence, and said— 

Messieurs Vice Presidents and Gentlemen.—We have now arrived at the 
most interesting stage in our proceedings, and in rising to perform the duty, at 
once grateful and arduous, which you have cast on me—of doing honour to our 
noble and distinguished guest—my great apprehension is, that I shall not only 
fail to give proper utterance to my own feelings, but that I shall be still !ess suc- 
cessful in embodying the sentiments which I know to be entertained by those 
who have conferred upon me so proud a trust. I beg that this early advertance 
to the state of my uwn feelings may not be construed into egotism, or design, 
on my part, to arrogate to myself any merit in bring ng about so interesting a 
festival. By me no such claim can be preferred. Sufficiently am I honoured 
in being made the instrument of expressing, to the distinguished individual now 
before you, the feelings and sentiments which are glowing in your own bosoms, 
and which I know you are eager to impart to one whois not less renowned as 
the descendant of an illustrious race than as a pure and patriotic nobleman; as 
one who, in the discharge of his public duties, has won the approval of the er- 
lightened and the good, however widely separated in political sentiment. (Tre- 
mendovs applause) But, gentlemen, before I attempt to convey to our noble 
guest any further expression of the feeling which I believe to be entertained to- 
wards him by the British residents generally of this city, I must not be unmind- 
ful of those who have won, and should therefore bear the palm, in this particu- 
lar. It is incumbent on me,in all fairness and frankness, to avow to this as- 
semblage, that the cordial welcome, the-tribute of respect we this day offer to 
the character and endowments of Lord Morpeth, was first thought of, first de- 
sired, aye, and first acted upon by gentlemen who are natives of the same coun- 
ty as himself, by a goodly number of true-hearted Yorkshiremen who have be- 
come residents of this city. (Cheers.) Among these gentlemen his lordship 
has already recognised some of his late constituents, who certainly have had 
the best opportunity of knowing him by his actions, and of making a just esti 
mate of his realcharacter. They form, indeed, a part ofa multitude of friends 
who have enjoyed frequent intercourse with his lordship, who stiil feel endeared 
to him by the strongest ties of gratitude—who fully appreciated the great pow- 
ers of his mind, and can bear the most practical testimony to the goodness of 
his heart. (Loud applause.) No wonder then that these gentlemen have felt 
anxious to take the lead in the demonstration of regard and respect which has 
been so agreeably afforded to them by the arrival of his lordship on the shores 
of America. If I have succeeded in the object of my remarks, | shail have con; 
vinced his lordship that it is quite impossible for any Yorkshire:man to efface 
from his recollection the brightness of his renown as it is for any other English- 
man to forget the exalted stations his lordship has filled in the councils of one 
of the most powerful nations of the earth. But, my Lord, [here the Chairman 
addresses his lordship] now that I have tried to do justice to the worthy men of 
York—allow me to say a word or two on behalf of many of our countrymen, 
who are with us to-day, but who, like myself, are unable to boast of being born 
quite ‘as far north” as our friends of the West Riding are privileged to do. 
(Laughter and Cheers.) One cannot feel surprised, my Lord, thai a people so 
famed for shrewdness—the result of ‘carly rising’ and “keeping wide awake” 
—should have stolen a march upon the lazy Southrons, as, in the present in- 
stance they moat assuredly have done, in being foremost to secure your Lord- 
ship's presence on this occasion. I must tell these gentlemen, however, that 
when fairly put to it, we Southrons “can come alittle Yorkshire” too. At 
any rate in the admiration of genius—in the estimation of public and private 
worth—such as we know to be characteristic of Lord Morpeth, we yield to none, 
for we look upon him as one of the purest minded and most enlightened Nobles 
of Great Britain. (Loud and long continued applause.) The present compa- 
ny, my Lord, consists of men of all kinds of pursuits, of all differences of opi- 
nion ; but in assembling to do you honor, they have pledged themselves to me, 
as I have already done to your Lordship, that whatever may be their private 
opinions, no political feelings shall mix in this day’s celebration—that all such 
feelings shall be quelled, and every thing else banished, which might be likely, 
in any way, to disturb the perfect harmony of this meeting. (Great cheering.) 
Every guest who horours our festive board, will I am sure, feel and act in coin- 
cidence with this determination. Knowing tbat all here have but one aim, and 
that is, my Lord, to meet you and greet you as a band of brothers. (Renewed 
applause.) Now, gentlemen, charge your goblets to the brim in this bum- 
per, to 

“Our Distinguished Guest, Lord Morpeth—Honored at home, and respected 
abroad—we give him an Englishman's welcome.” 

é The toast was repeated in an audible voice, by the Vice President, and hav- 
ing been drunk, was succeeded by three times three, and “one cheer more,” 
often reiterated with greatenthusiasm. On the subsidence of the cheers— 

Lord MORPETH tose and returned thanks as follows :— 

Mr, Chairman and Genilemen—I rise to return to you my most respectful 
and heartfelt thanks for the equally great and gratifying, and certainly unexpect- 
ed honor conferred pon me by the assembly, and the demonstrations of this 
night. Gentlemen, it has been my good fortune hitherto in my own country not 
to be wholly a stranger to some such festal gatherings, and some such cordial 
greetings ; yet It certainly never entered into my imagination to anticipate that 
I should find them so rendered in a distant land—within the precincts of a fo- 
reign capital—upon the aoil of the new world. (Tremendous applause.) I am 
fully sensible, gentlemen, that I should not be warranted in attributing a personal 
character to the present assembly ; no individual claims could have been the 
main incentive to this muster of men I now see before me. No, Gentlemen, 
you have been brought together by more generous aud comprehensive sympa 
thies, which are ever ready in all well constituted minds to be awakened to the 
name of country—(Hear, hear, and Joud applause,)—and which are powerful to 
associate, feliow-citizens, across every sea, and upon every shore. I am also 
aware, gentlemen, as our excellent President has accurately reminded us, that 
these feelings and recollections have been, on this occasivn, called forth in the 
minds of a majority of those who originated, and probably of those who assist 
at these hospitable rites, from the circumstance of their belonging, equally with 
myself, to one especi al district of our native land, in respect to which, if I might 
so far presume, without offence to other British residents who have generously 
favored us with their company and their eanction, I should almost feel myself 
justified in borrowing a for:n of phraseology which is familiar to the citizens of 
the State of New York, and applying it to the County of Old York. (Laugh. 
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of Old England. (Tre.nendous applause.) And I can well imagine, gentlemen, 
by the experience of my own breast, how quickly yours may be awakened to as- 
sociations of distant hearths and far off homes. (Applause.) Some of you, 
even amid the scenes of the rapid progress and successful commerce which sur- 
round you in this fair and wealthy city, will not have forgotten the long tried, 
and in some sense, I may call it, the parent enterprise of such towns as Leeds, 
and Sheffield, and Hull ; and even amid the broad flow of the stately Hudson, 
you will call to mind the romantic beauties of our own Humber and Whernside. 
(Great applause) You, gentlemen, have not probably now to learn that I can 
no longer boast of standing in the same relation to the county of York which it 
was once my peculiar pride to fill—that of being its representative in the Le- 
gislature of our country. But with whatever regret I may contemplate that se- 
verance, I have at least the coinpensation of reflecting that without its occurrence 
it could hardly have happened that I should have arrived upon the shores of 
America, or come within the reach of your welcome and your intercourse.— 
(Long continued cheering ) But with our party differencee, as we were most 
properly and judiciously reminded by our worthy President, we have nothing 
here to do, and indeed I cannot fail to consider it as one of the most gratifying 
and honorable attributes of the present meeting, that its composition has not 
been restricted within the narrow limits, either of party or county, or I may add 
—and I am proud to add—of country.—(Enthusiastic applause) I even 
feel that in the honoured presence of some of my fellow guests—the citizens 
and authorities of the city and State of New York—I owe perhaps some 
excuse to them for having thus much dwelt on topics of national, or even as it 
may be said, of local concern ; but it is not upon the soul of America—it Is not 
among citizens of this Union that apology should be offered for feeling the emo- 
tions, or for speaking the language of patriotism. (Loadcheering.) No, gen- 
Ulemen, the inhabitants of both countries have been too well nurtured and ac- 
customed to worship the sacred flame, though it may illumine distinct shrines 
and burn upon different altars. (Cheers.) And if, gertlemen—gentlemen of 
either nation—citizens of a republic which has hitherto displayed so much of 
the public splrit, the self-denial andthe valor of the commonwealths of the ear- 
lier world,without the excess and anarchy by which they too often have been sul- 
lied—and subjects of a constitutional throne, to which under every, and espe- 
cially under its present occupant, we render such deep but willing homage. 
(Enthusiastic applause.)—If I might from the casual scene now before us, ra- 
dient with the gaiety and glitter of the festive board at which we are seated—if 
from the passing suunds and signs of welcome and good will which ring in our 
ears, and, I am sure, echo in our hearts, I might presume to extract @ more ear- 
nest moral, and reap a more abiding impression, why should I not breathe the 
wish—and a more sincere one could not issue from my heart—that the same 
feeling of mutual amity and kindness which I feel persuaded inspire the souls 
and the minds of all who make up our present concourse, should extend in a 
wider and wider circle to the utmost bounds of our common countries, and pre- 
vail under all circumsiances, to all time. (Loud and long continued cheering.) 
Every one well acquainted with the past history, and with the present feeling of 
either people, must be quite aware that upon one point which concerned their 
real honor, or their well established rights and interests, neither of them would 
shrink from any exertion or frem any sacrifice. (Applause.) Indeed if I had 
any misgivings or apprehensions about their respective characters and tenden- 
cies, it would be in a totally opposite direction ; and I cannot refrain from say- 
ing, far from my friends—far from ny country—far from the age in which we 
live, be that tremendous responsibi'ity which between two countries so circum- 
stanced in respect of empire, but above all, so constituted in respect of charac- 
ter, should wantonly—without cause—without the most overwhelming exigen- 
cy, scatter the seed of ill will, or fan the elements of strife. (Vehement and 
long continued applause.) I might, perhaps, gentlemen, have not improperly 
spared this allusion, when, as | trust and believe, the horizon is clear from all 
menacings of sinister appearance. But even with my own shortlived experience 
on these shores, I could not resist the effect of all that has met me here, and 
which has brought me still nearer to the conviction than I ever was before that 
our two great countries are signally formed and adapted to respect, to love, and 
io benefit each other. (Deafening applause) And though, gentlemen, your 
own mutual dealings, your own daily intercourse in the crowded mart, by the 
domestic fire side, or beneath the holy temple, will have brought this precious 
truth far more home to you, than by my feeble language [can hope to convey 
it. Yet in the intense earnestness of my feeling on the subject, I hope you will 
make allowance for the superfluity of caution. (Applause.) And now, gen- 
tlemen, reverting to my personal share in this meeting, as I close the address 
which you have honored with your patient attention, 1 have only to assure you 
that in every circumstance of my future life—wherever I may be, I shall retain 
the most vivid and abiding impression of the warmth of the welcome which you 
have now awarded me, in sight of my ownhome. (His lordship here pointed to 
the beautiful transparency of Castle Howard, and the cheering was enthusiastic 
in the extreme.) And to you gentlemen, one and all of you, in all pursuits of 
life, in all the attractions of domestic comfort, in every change and chance of 
this mortal scene, allow me to wish to you, to every one of you—with a grateful 
and overflowing heart, unfailing health, honor, and happiness. 

The noble Lord resumed his seat amid the most enthusiastic demonstrations 
of applause. 

The Chairman again rose, and said :—Gentlemen, charge for the fifth toast. 
After the very eloquent and appropriate reference to the relations between Eng- 


—Mother and Daughter—may the union between these kindred nations be as 
enduring as itis precious to both !—and, gentlemen, in giving you this toast, 
allow me to connect with it the name of the Hon. Ogden Hoffman—a man be 


public station. 
which was given with thrilling effect, and was rapturously applauded. 
District of New York) rose amidst loud applause, and spoke as follows :— 


embarrassment that I rise to address you. 


memberved in your flowing cups. 
vate worth and his public services. 


board. 


the ablest diplomatists. (Applause. ) 


I do love, gentlemen, residents of Eng 
land, to meet with you to-night. 


(Hear, hear.) 


putes may fora while have extinguished. (Loud applause.) 


rendering honour to your distinguished countryman. 
that vation which assisted us in our hour of trial and trouble, but he also came 
ocean, as his path to fame and way to glory, and we honoured him as such. At 


this city forthe honour done to him. In the one case there was the respect 
shown that youth and royalty and gallantry demanded, but it was the respect 
that history and memory commended to our feelings ; yet when the other rose to 
address us, who of us that were among his auditors does not remember the ma- 
gic effect of our mother tongue. ‘(Great applause.) It was not the cold re- 
spect that duty enjoined upon us that we rendered to him, but the feelings that 
seemed to spring with, and abound from the heart, and found utterance in the 
same tones in which he addressed us, and proclaimed tv him the fact that we 
were brothers in a strange land. (Applause.) Yes, fellow-citizens, that ma- 
gic influence was depicted in the faces of all who heard him, and all felt that a 
common origin, and a common langusge, made us brethers, and every one knew 
that the hearty response to his speech in tones of joy and gladness could not 
have been elicited, had the strings been touched by stranger hands. (Renew- 
ed applause.) But fellow citizens—(laughter)—gentlemen—Englishmen—ex- 
cuse this mode of address—I am so much accustomed to address my own 
* fellow citizens”—and yet I fee! that after all it isnot so very wrong, for are 
we not fellow citizens—(cheers)—fellow citizens of the great Rerublic of Li 

berty, call it America, England or what you will? (Cheers.) But perhaps | 
ought to show my gratitude for the kindness and attention you have bestowed 
upon me by no longer detaining you. (No no, goon.) Well gentlemen, there 
is something in the profession to which I have be'onged that may induce a lit- 
tle more warmth in favour of our mother land, than may seem to be congenial 
with native born Americans. (Applause.) You will remember gentlemen, 
that from my earliest youth, since { began those studies that were to prepare 

ne for after-life, I have held communion in my closet with the learned and 








ter.) If you will not, therefore, think that I am taking too much of a Yorkshire 
advantage, I wish, gentlemen, tochristen our Yorkshire “The Empire County "’| 





the wise of England. Ere yet my public life was commenced, when I sought 
to know the boundaries of right and wrong—how to defend the one or redress 


land and the Uniied States, I will give you—England and the United States 


loved by all who know him—and I am sure you will unite in drinking the senti- 
ment with this addition, as it is alike due to that gentleman’s private worth and 


Song by Mr. Braham—‘ A Bumper for America—the Land of the West !” 
The Hon. OGDEN HOFFMAN (U.8, District Attorney for the Southern 


Mr. Cuarrman and GenTLEMEN :—I assure you it is with no affectation of 
If any thing could decrease the 
pleasure with which I joined your festive board, it would arise from the convic- 
tion that, whilst the country of our honoured guest is so eloquently represented, 
it has fallen to my bumble lot to represent that other nation so kindly re- 
And yet, Mr. President and gentlemen, I am 
glad to unite with you in paying the tribute of honour and respect which you 
now offer to your distinguished countryman, and which is alike due to his pri- 
But I am more glad, because | can con- 
ceive that an occasion of this kind may have an effect deeper and more abid- 
ing than the transient pleasure which flows from the goblet and the festive 
I believe that to know each other—to have the goodly communion of 
fellowship—the interchange of courtesy and of kindness, will do more to 
strengthen the ties that bind the two countries together, than all the treaties of 


I love to meet you here at 
this festive board, as at the fabled midnight fountain of old, to rekindle those 
torches of kindness, respect, and affection, which border troubles and angry dis- 
Mr. President, I 
am glad for our countries, that they have united in the way they have done, in 
A few nights since I was 
present at a dinner given by the authorities of our city to an illustrious Prince. 
He was one who came commended to us, not only as the representative of 


coinmeuded to us as the gallant sa:lor who had descended from the steps of the 
throne,and in the language of your honoured guest, had adopted that element, the 


that same table, he whom we now delight to honour, also sat—he too was re- 
membered in our flowing cups, and he toothanked the constituted authorities of 
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the other—when I commenced the study.cf that profession which, in its theory, 


employs the noblest faculties of the soul, and exerts in its practice 
virtues of the heart, it was in the peace of the English Blackstone that I 
found my role and my guide. (Great cheering.) When I have seen our flag 
wafted to distant lands—waving wherever the enterprise of our countrymen 
could carry it—I felt sure wherever, or on whatever sea it might be found, our 
commerce,and the rights of all that sailed under it, would be protected and guard- 
ed by the genius of Mansfield and Stowell, Hardwick and Eldon. And even 
at another period, and in another position of life, when I have seen him who 
stood charged with violating the law of the land—when I have seen him ar- 
raigned before the bar of justice, and all that he required was that judgment 
should be tempered with mercy—I have seen the minister of the law, not an 
armed executioner, but converted into the merciful judge, by the benignant 
precepts and humane maxims of the pious and excellent Hale. It is natural 
that 1 should venerate that fountain of English learning and English wis- 
dom, round which in my boyish days I have gambolled and played and from 
the pure streams of which in after life I have imbibed all my cherished hopes 
of happiness, prosperity, and renown. Yes, gentlemen, I do love England. 
(Cheers.) With all her faults I love her still. [love England for that indomi- 
table and old Saxon spirit of liberty, which made us free. (Applause.) I love 
England for that enterprize and skill, which has made her Island her “‘ garden 
isle,” which when transplanted by our Pilgrim fathers here, haa levelled our 
forests and peopled our plains. I love England for her inestimable right and 
rivilege of Trial by Jury. (Cheers.) I love England for her Magna Charta. 
love her for her glorious Common Law—that Common Law which is the 
deep and sure foundation of all our muniments—of life, liberty, and property. 
I love England because she speaks to me in tones that I can understand, I 
love England because her Shakspeare is our Shakspeare, and because her Milton 
is our Milton, and I love England as England should love us, when she thinks 
that the languege once barely whispered on that little speck of the ocean, 
is now her trumpet tongue throughout a mighty continent. (Loud applause.) 
But, gentlemen, though it is kindly meant in you to honour me thus with your 
attention, it would be unkind in me to trespass farther on your time. * [ there- 
fure give you as a toast—English Judges—firm, learned, wise, and uncortupti- 
ble.—(Great applause.) 

The Chairman then rose to propose the next toast, which he said he thought 
they would diink with overflowing honours. He said I give you—* The City 
of New York, her Chief Magistrate, and her municipal authorities.” (Great 
applause.) Music, ‘* Yankee Doodle.” 

His Honour the MAYOR, Robert H. Morris, Esq., rose and spoke as fol- 
ows :— 

Mr. President and Gentlemen: There are many present who know, and 
those who have not that knowledge, need not be informed, that, after the gentle- 
men that have preceded me, I rise to address you with great diffidence and em- 
barrassment. I thank you sir, and you gentlemen, for the compliment you have 
paid the city, and for the compliment you have paid myself. Ardent in my at- 
tachment to the institutions of my country, I never hear them approved but my 
sensations are gratified inthe extreme. But, sir, when I hear these institu- 
tions, aud when I hear my country eulogized by a company reared under liberal 
institutions, appreciating and defending the first best mortal inheritance, Justice 
and Liberty, I leave their intelligence to describe my feelings, because language 
to me is too poor to describe them. (Applause) You have eulogised America 
and Americans ; and I ask why should you not? Where is the father to be 
found who does not rejoice in the success of his offspring? (Hear, hear, and 
cheers.) Where is the brother who is not gratified by the success of his bre- 
thren? (Renewed applause )—The Magnu Charta and Common Law of Eng- 
land have produced the Constitution and the law of my native country. (Ap- 
plause.) ‘The same blood that runs in the veins of Americans, palpitates in 
the arteries of Englishmen. (Applause.) For that gentlemen, I say why 
should you not rejoice at our success and at our elevation? I know you will an- 
swer me that you should not otherwise than rejoice. Gentlemen, we are two 
great nations—chivalrous—neither of which will submit to dishonour; we are 
just—neither of us ask the other to do that which shall brand us with disgrace. 
(Cheers.) Can it be expected, can it be believed that two such nations can se- 
riously disagree? Can it be expected? Can it be believed that two such peo- 
ple shall meet in the field opposed to one another? (Applause.) No, it can- 
not. A misapprehension of facts may for a season cloud the peaceful atmos- 
phere that surrounds them ; but trust me, that truth and justice will arise and 
dispel the vapour that may thus for atime envelope them. (Great applause.) 
Iwill give you atoast. I detain you only for that purpose. I will give you 
Great Britain and the United States—their peaceful relations honour and jus- 
tice can maintain. (Tremendous plaudits ) 

The Chairman then said, “I will again announce the toast of his honour 
the Mayor: it was—‘ Great Britain and the United States—their peaceful rela- 
tions—hovour and justice can maintain them.’ ”’ (This was received with great 
cheering.) 

Chairman.—Gentlemen, you will fill for our next toast ; ‘“‘ The British Con- 
stitution—the corner stone of the world’s freedom.” (Cheers.) 

Chairman.—Gentiemen will fill for our next toast—** The Reverend Cler- 
gy, - their faithful representative in this city, our worthy guest, Dr. Wain- 
wright.” 

Dr. WAINWRIGHT—“ Mr.President and gentlemen,! beg leave to retura 
you my sincere thanks forthe honour done to myself; and allow me to believe 
not so much to myself as to the profession of which I am an unworthy mem- 
ber. In their behalf then, sir, I beg to thank you; allow me to thank you in 
behalf of all of them. I was pleased to hear the sentiments expressed by our 
respected chairman this evening, that on this occasion all party distinctions 
were to be forgotten, and much more than that, I trust that here all religious 
distinctions wul be forgotten ; and were the members of every other religious 
profession here, I feel that they would authorize me to say that we, as a body, 
return our sincere thanks for the honour you have done to all of us. Havin 
said thus much for them, I would say a few words for myself as an individual. 
On an occasion like the present, I feel that we ought to bring into, notice the 
religion that we all love. We know nothing of religion as by law established. 
God forbid that we should. But still l reverence the Church of England for 
the nursing care which she has extended towards the church of this country. 
(Loud cheers.) My friend, on my right, has said, ‘I love England,”’ because 
she has established the great principles which secure our civil liberties. So I 
can say that I love England—for born on her soil, though brought here in in- 
fancy, with all my dearest ties here—I still love her; and if I was born an 
American | should love her. I love England not only for what she has done 
for civil liberty, but for what she has done for the cause of morals and of reli- 
gion. (Great applause.) Whence did we derive that sacred volume which all 
revere? From England; whose code of morals we are accustomed to revere 
from childhood—but those derived from Barrow, Tillotson, Jeremy Taylor, 
and a host of other bright names which the memory of all will recall in an in- 
stant—names which I have studied in youth with reverence, and look baek to 
in matured life with hallowed pleasure. (Great applause.) They have left on 
my mind this great truth; that we must look back for our great moral senti- 
ments to our mother England. (Cheers.) And it is for this that I say, I love 
England ; and especially do I say that I love the Church of England. I will 
mention an anecdote connected with her. One of our bishops who has just 
returned from England, and who saw all the great institutions there, brought 
back this testimony. The Church of England, said he, is emphatically the 
church of the poor—that church gives comfort and instruction to the poor ; 
the poor flocked the aisles and crowded the steps of the pulpit. Other churches 
also labour for the poor, but that pre eminently. And if the honour and princi- 
ples inculcated in the church of England had their due influence, the peace and 
harmony of the nations would be preserved» I will-detain you no longer, but 
simply add this sentiment; to the principles laid down by his honour the Mayor, 
I would add “religious influence’—the principles of Him who was the Prince 
of Peace, and who, when he came upon earth, proclaimed ‘ good will to men.” 
On this account I return my thanks, and, in conclusion, I pray that the influences 
of this blessed faith may give you peace and comfort here on earth, and give 
you eternal salvation in a better world. 

Here there was a beautiful dirge sung by Charles Horn and the Glee Club. 

Chairman.—F lowing bumpers, gentlemen, for the next toast. “ The float- 
ing bulwarks of Great Britain and the United States.” ; 

Here the gallant Commodore PERRY, whose worth was appreciated by this 
Committee, and who sat next Sir James Alexander, rose and said—Mr. Presi- 
dent and Gentlemen,—It does not belong to the vocation of a sailor to make a 
speech ; and if I did, there’s nd doubt I should make a blunder, and be brought 
up all standing with a round torn. (Cheers.) But I'll make a single remark. 
It has been said that the rules and regulations which prevail in the British navy 
have formed the ground work of discipline in American ships of war; tos 
great extent itis so; and I trust that this incentive to renown and which has 
long occasioned a laudable spirit of rivalry and devotion to our particular sover- 
eign, may continue for the maintenauce and honour of the navies of the re- 
spective countries. (Loud cheers.) I shal! not inake a speech and therefore 
give you ** The British Navy ; may it still uphold that glorious character which 
it established 300 years ago, when its destinies were directed by the great an- 
cestors of your noble guest (** Bravo” from the Mayor—* Capital” from the Re- 
corder; and loud cheering from the rest of the company. 

Mr. Braham then sung ‘* The Death of Nelson.” 

The Chairman then called upon his countrymen, by the manner in which they 
drank the next toast, to give evidence that their love of country was as true 
and vivid as ever, and that, as with himself, it existed with them as an essence 
that defied the mutability of material things; nor would they forget that by 
cherishing their attachment to the country of their birth, they would feel a yet 




















more lively interest in the institutions of the country they resided in. He — 
—Our Native Land.” (Cheers.) Glee—‘ The wooden walls of Old Eng- 
land.”’ 

Chairman.—I leave it to your own discretion whether you will fill for the 
next toast or not. Bat if you do not, I would not give a fig for your chivalry, 
and still less for your character. (Cheers.) I give you ‘* Woman—the last 
and purest of God’s creation—the firet and endearing object of man’s affection.” 

Glee—Here’s a health to all good lasses. 


VOLUNTEER TOASTS, &c. 
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the Old Country, and while they are proud of their institutions, they acknow- 
ledge that they are built on English institutions; or if you will allow me to 
trace them to their origin, Teutonic institutions, such as our common ancestors 
gloried in even in the time of Tacitus. I should ill repay your kindness by 
occupying your time any longer—I would merely ask leave in welcoming your 
noble and distinguished countryman to America, to pledge him and you to this 
sentiment :— 

** May Europe rejoice in the prosperity of America, as the fairest portion al- 
lowed to her younger sons—and may America ever receive with open arms the 


By the Chair—The Rose, The Thistle, The Shamrock, and the Leek—as | *ttanger who seeks her shore.” 


represented by four of our most worthy Guests, and may they ever be united in 
works of charity and brotherly kindness. , 

CHARLES EDWARDS, Esq., President of the St. George’s Society rose 
and said,— 

Mr. Chairman: You have intimated to me that The Rose, embraced by your 
last toast, covers the St.George’s Society ; and that its President is expected to 
respond and tender something in return. ‘ 

Among Englishmen, used to manly éaring and a freedom of life and limb, I 
feel I cannot do better—while the great and the good of our own and other 
lands, are sufficiently remembered—than tender you, by way of return toast: 
The Manly Spirit of England. I have always felt it, sir, an interesting trait 
in the character of our countrymen, that the son of the Peer and the offspring 
of the poor, partake alike of sports which give swiftness to the eye, quickness 
to the foot, and strength to the freeman’s arm, so that each one of them can, 
when his country requires it, aid a freeman’s cause. No sloth is upon the youth 
of England ; he shakes it off as he scatters the dew from the stubble. Man 
hood, too, ieaves not the sports of boyhood ; for in them he finds health and fair 
dealing—an epitome of what the world ought to show, victory to the best man. 

How many who hear me, sir, have sought the breezy hill, with the intelligent 
and musical hounds, the horse in his joy mocking the bugle ! who does not re- 
member the burst of the joyous heart, like a thunder-cloud parting into lightning 
and each creature rushing on like a bright, swift arrow! and, anon, the triumph, 
and then, what we have here, the meeting of friends, where old tales are told ; 
old songs sung: good and great men remembered, honored guests welcomed— 
although it is not often the case that so welcome an one is among the party as 
the noble Howard we have here ; and, at a time like this, if unkindness has hap- 
pened to ruffle any of us, we forget it all and say, 

‘“‘T have shot mine urrow o’er the house 
And hurt my brother.” : 

I may very well, sir, speak here of the Manly Sports of England, for, while the 
climate seems to check the American from pursuing very active sports ; Eng- 
lishmen, even on this side of the Atlantic, still pursue their games. Those who, 
more immediately, have got up this dinner, form, I know, St. George’s Cricket 
Club ; and what is there, Mr. Chairman, more pleasing—nay, there is philoso- 
phy in a game of Cricket. I well remember the pleasure I once experienced at 
seeing, in Somerset- house exhibition, a small moulded statue of a cricketer. I 
saw in it my own times, and a figure lightly yet firmly planted like the Apollo ; 

asping his weapon of power and of skill ; and poising and pointing it towards 
the coming ball, as if he dared its aim at the slight pillars he had to protect. 
This thing delighted me, for it gave me once more the greensward and the days 
of my own activity. And Ihave said too, sir, that there is philosophy in a 
game of cricket. Many a man in this world is obliged to be a ‘‘scuut,” and 
a ‘‘long-stop:” we are scarcely in fora “run” of fortune, but there comes 
some ugly swift ballto stop our ‘counting ;” and, whatever may be our cun- 
ning, still we are often ‘caught -out.” Icould add further illustrations ; and 
mention other games that would sound in English ears like musical bells, and 
on which we might play as cheerful and merry peals. Suffice it for me, how- 
ever, thus to have responded—adding only the obligations of the St. George’s 
Society for the compliment shown to them in the invitation given to their Presi- 
dent, and his thanks for attentiuns. Allow me, gentlemen, to request that you 
now drink to my toast : Tue Manty Sports or ENGLAND. 

RICHARD IRWIN, Esq., Vice President of the St. Andrew’s Society, next 
rose, and thus addressed the chair :-— 

Allow me, Mr. President and Gentlemen, as the representative of St. An- 
drew’s Society, to express our profound sense of your courtesy and kindness, 
and of the honour you have done us on this occasion. You have not only done 
us a high honour, but you have conferred on us at the same time a valuable privi- 
lege—that of uniting with you, in our associated capacity, in testifying our re- 
spect and admiration for the private virtues and public character of the Noble 
Lord who is your honoured guest. 

Intimately connected as we are, sir, with the great Empire he has so worthily 
served, and participating as our native eountry does in the benefits of his ser- 
vices, we cannot but claim also an interest in his fame; and we rejoice at the 
Opportunity your kindness has afforded us to pay homage along with you to the 
union of noble rank, an illustrious name, eminent private worth, and brilliant 
mental endowments—all devoted to the sacred purposes of patriotism and phi- 
lanthropy. 

History, sir, furnishes too many examples of men who have lived, not for 
themselves, but for their country and their species, passing through life unthank- 
ed, and almost unnoticed, by those to whose welfare their powers of mind and 
body were devoted. An occasion like the present furnishes gratifying evi- 
dence that this unworthy insensibility is not the characteristic of our age—that 
men are now awake to the presence among them of public benefactors, and 
will not delay till too late the expression of their approbation and applause. 

And may it not be expected, sir, that this quicker sensibility to the merits of 
those who labour for high and beneficent public objects will bring with it its own 
reward, by stimulating them to more strenuous efforts, and furnishing irresitible 
incentives to the noble ambition of being the benefactors of mankind ? 

I am sure, sir, that this result may be anticipated in regard to the distinguish- 
ed individual you are met to honour. I am confident that when, after having 
received signal marks of the favour and confidence of those who know him 
best at home, he finds himself, as soon as landed on our shores, saluted by the 
welcomes and applauses of his countrymen residing in this distant land, and by 
those also of the great and intelligent people he has come to visit, he will re- 
cognise in all theee new incentives to perseverance in the generous pursuits he 
has chosen. 

In this confidence, sir, I would, with your leave, respectfully tender to your 
noble guest the good wishes of St. Andrew’s Society, that he may be !ong pre- 
served to pursue the path of honourable fame, to assert and maintain just prin- 
ciples, to alleviate the distresses and promote the prosperity of his fellow-sub- 
jects, and to conciliate the conflicting interests, uphold the honour and consuli- 
date the unparalleled greatness of his country. 

In unison with these remarks, sir, allow me to offer you the following senti- 
ment :— 

* Public Services and Public Approbation—May the one ever be attended 
by the other.” 

Remarks of J. REYBURN, Esq., Vice-President of the Friendly Sons of 
St. Patrick :— , 

Mr. President—In rising to return thanks in behalf of the Society that I 
have the honour to represent, I should be most happy to adopt the plan a dis- 
tinguished gentleman in England once had recourse to, and say ditto to the 
speech of the gentleman who so ably represents the St. Andrew's Society, and 
instead of expressing thanks as he has done for the opportunity of addressing 
you, my wish would have been to remain silent, feeling how inadequately I can 
express the pleasure it has afforded me to mingle with my English friends in 
paying honour to your distinguished guest, Lord Morpeth. The Emerald Isle 

as a good right to be proud of*the services rendered by his Lordship during 
his residence there, and it is most gratifying to my feelings individually to 
have the honour of representing ‘“‘ The Friendly Sons of St. Patrick” on this 
occasion, and assisting in giving his Lordship a hearty Irish welcome to the 
shores of the Western World. Allow me, sir, in conclusion, to offer the fol- 
lowing toast :— 

English Glory—‘‘ May it always have the support of Irish and Scotch valor.” 

By the Chair—Our esteemed and favourite guest—the President of the Ger- 
man Society. 

‘ Z W. FABER, Esq , President of the German Society, returned thanks as 
ollows :— 

I am highly sensible, Mr. Chairman, of the honour conferred on me as the 
representative of the German Society, but I am not at all obliged to you, sir, 
for the conspicuous manner in which you have been pleased to notice me, since 
it is altogether too overpowering for my modesty, to find terms for adequately 
expressing my thanks. 

Your attention, gentlemen, in honouring me with your invitation on an oc- 
casion so purely national as that of welcoming the Noble Lord among his coun- 
trymen in this city, I feel as an acknowledgment of the near relationship be- 
tween our two nations—of our being cousins German—and of these his being 
identified by those between your beloved Queen and the husband of her choice, 
her German cousin, Prince Albert. But to his Lordship, I would beg to ad- 
duce my being thus honoured as an instance of that friendly spirit of union ex- 
isting among the sons of Europe, whose lot has been cast on this fair Island 6f 
Manhattan, a8 a proof of the easy progress of amalgamation by which we are 
here converted into one people. Let me not be misunderstood as undervalu- 

ng your feelings towards your own country, filling your minds with just pride 
as sons of glorious Old England; nor yet as casting aside my own fond thoughts 
of my fatherland; but, while we cherish these feelings, our children own Ame- 
rica as their native soil, and bear the same attachment to her. Who ere the 
Americans but sons of Europeans? And [ would entreat your noble guest not 
to lose this fact out of view in contemplating the. lights aud shadows of the 
character of the people of this country. They, too, cherish the recollection of 


The Chairman then announced that he had omitted one of the most distin- 
guished guests present—he therefore gave—‘‘ The Hon. Frederick A. Tall- 
madge, Recorder of New York.” Mr. Tallmadge replied in a brief speech, 
which was decidedly one of the best given during the evening. We regret 
that as it was near midnight when it was given, our space will not permit us to 
give itto day. He concluded by saying, ‘I give you the press, the true Herald 
of our greatness—oftentimes of our insignificance.” 

Lord MORPETH then rose and said—After the indulgence you have given 
me, I should hesitate to intrude on you farther—I should despair of arresting your 
attention, after they have been charmed by what Milton calls the “‘ notes of soft 
accordance.” (Loud cheers) But though I have éndeavoured to express my 
feelings in relation to the debt of gratitude which I owe you, I feel that ex- 
pression would be very imperfect if one debt were left unpaid. I mean the 
debt due to the Chairman for the singular ab:lity and judicious conduct which 
he has displayed to night. I have not the honour of a sufficiently intimate ac- 
quaintance with him; but still [ flatter myself that I possess so much of the 
power of intuition a3 to feel certain that his merits and good qualities are so 
well known that I need not enlarge on them to you. (Cheers.) I therefore 
have no fear that you will receive my toast with all the cordiality that I could 
wish—I therefore give you the health of our worthy Chairman. (Tremendous 
cheering ) 

Mr. Fowler replied in a neat speech. 

The Ist Vice President, E. F. Sanderson, Esq., being called upon for a 
Volunteer, gave—The Duke of Wellington—“ First in war, first in pease, and 
first in the hearts of his countrymen.” 

Col. CLIVE, of the British Army, responded to this toast as follows :— 

Mr. President and Gentilemen—It is I assure you with feelings of the ut- 
most diffidence that I venture to address you, after the eloquent speeches that 
have been made to you this evening ; but as a British Officer whoin early life 
served in the campaigns of that great man whom the Vice President has so justly 
and happily characterised in proposing his healtt, I cannot deeline responding to 
that toast. The Duke of Wellington is indeed one of whom his countrymen, 
and especially the British Army, must feel poud, and you will gentlemen, I am 
sure, appreciate the feelings with which I hear his revered name thus received 
by his countrymen at this distance from our home. 

Gentlemen, when I left Quebec a few days ago a solitary traveller, I little 
thought of the honour that awaited me here. I knew from experience that I 
should be received with kindness and hospitality by some whose friendship | 
had had the good fortune to gain here—but I little anticipated that in a few 
days I should have the honour of an invitation from the Mayor and Corporation 
of this great City, to meet the son of the King of the French, and still less that 
I should have the pleasure of meeting your noble guest Lord Morpeth here. Gen- 
tlemen, of all the acts of kindness and consideration lavished upon me in this 
town, I feel this last the most sensibly. To see that person whom I have always 
looked up to as one of the purest of our patriots, and effective of our states- 
men, thus~loved, honoured, listened to, and applauded by Englishmen and 
Americans in this city, is an enjoyment as great as it must have been unexpected 
by me. An enjoyment not only of the passing hour, but one that we shall, 
I trust, often look back <o with increased feelings of self gratulation. The 
President has wisely warned us to abstain from party expressions, but I feel 
no fear of infringing his command—for who is there in the native land of your 
guest, to whatsoever party he may belong, who does not honour, and respect, 
and: appreciate Lord Morpeth. Who does not honour his motives and respect 
his actions. What Englishman is there who is not proud of him, who does 
not rejoice that he is here before you to show you what the best blood of Eng- 
land can proauce. 

Gentlemen, when your noble guest shall in future years have attained that 
maturity of experience, that plenitude of fame, whichwe ail augur from his 
talents and application of them; when he shall, as he assuredly shall, merit 
a eulogy passed upon his great predecessor and prototype, Charles 

ox: 

‘‘ A patriot’s even course he steer'd, 

By Faction's loudest storms unmov’'d, 

By all who mark’'d his mind rever’d, 

By all who knew his heart belov’d’ ;’ 
Then, gentlemen, you will look back with fond recollection to the honours you 
paid and the encouragement you gave him in the earlier part of his career. 
That you may long do so in health and happiness is my most sincere wish ; and 
now with renewed and heartfelt thanks for your kindness to me, allow me tu 
drink all your good healths. 

HENRY JESSOP, Esq., being called upon as 2nd Vice President—rose 
and addressed the Chair as follows :— 

Mr. President and Gentlemen—It will be altogether unnecessary for me to 
apologise on the score of incompetency to do justice to my feelings on an oc- 
casion like the present, for both you and my friends generally are aware that | 
am not in the habit of giving utterance to my thoughts in a public assembly. 
Yet the present is an opportunity which I cannot let slip, however inadequate I 
feel to the task, of testifying my great satisfaction at seeing our honoured 
guest at an English table in a foreign land. We as Yorkshiremen are bound 
to feel the influence of the name of Howard. Born in the same district, bred 
up among the same scenes, and having to participate in so many of the same 
interests, feelings, wishes, and hopes, how can our bosoms fail to beat with 
honest exultation when we see a principal branch of that noble house honour- 
ing our festivities. I therefore request, that as we cannot have too much of a 
good thing, you will join me in honouring the following toast—* Ali the blood 
of all the Howards. It flowsin the veins of the noblest of English nobility, 
and furnishes a watchword for the nobiest emulation,” 

The following letter was received trom Jacob Harvey :— 

Saturday, Nov. 27, 1841 

My dear Fowler—-The delicate state of my health alone prevents me from 
accepting your kind invitation to join with your countrymen on Monday, in pay- 
ing a just tribute of respect to Lord Morpeth, whom I consider as one of the 
purest-minded and most enlightened nobles of Great Brita’s. I am rejoiced 
that he has visited this younger branch of the English family As I ama lover 
of peace and goodwill, may I be permitted to offer the following toast, which, 
I trust, will be warmly responded to, by both Britons and Americans—* Anglo 
Saxon vlood—it is too valuable ever again to be wasted in a family quarrel !” 

Yours most truly, Jacop Harvey. 

To Joseph Fowler, Esq. 

Chairman—I have now to offer a toast to which I think his Lordship must 
offer some reply ; it is this—By a Yorkshireman—‘ Lord Morpeth—sterling 
in principle, sterling in patriotism, sterling in England, sterling in Ireland, ster- 
ling in America. 

His /:d’ral mind ro narrew views control, 
Whose strongest trait is nobleness of soul. 


roars of laughter.) 


nounced from the Chair, followed by the plaudits of the whole company— 
Mr. B. H. DOWNING rose, and in a feeling and very happy manner re- | 


a neat peroration of a patriotic nature, in which, while he lauded what wae 
laodeble of England, he asserted the still dearer hold his own country keld 
upon his heart. The speech was repeatedly and loudly cheered, and the speaker 
sat down amidst long continued acclamations. 

It was past the witching time of night before his Lordship rose to take leave, 
accompaaied by Mr. Fowler, the Mayor and Recorder. 

Edward F. Sanderson, Esq, then took the Chair, and by his dignified and 
agreeable manners sustained the enjoyment of the evening. 

Henry Jessop, Esq., became his successor—and did full honoar to the sta- 
tion—keeping up the life and hilarity of the evening in a happy manner, 

In the midst of these enjoyments Mr. Wm. Bent—rose and paid a flattering 


esteem as a countryman—and his sincere regard and respect for his public and 
private virtues. 

Several voluntcers were given, which have not been sent to us for publica- 
tion. 


EEE 
ST. ANDREW’S SOCIETY OF THE STATE OF 
NEW YORK. 

This old cnd highly respectable Society celebrated its Anniversary at the 
City Hotel, on the 30th inst., in a style of splendour and with an eclat that has 
seldom been witnessed in this city on similar occasions, and certainly never sur- 
passed. The same beautiful and appropriate decorations that ornamented the 
room at the dimner given to Lord Morpeth were used on this occasion, with 
the addition of the large banner of the Society, and their fine transparency of 
St. Andrew and his cross, which were exhibited at the top of the room. The 
members met early for the dispatch of business, when the following officers, 
elected at a previous meeting, were installed. 

Davin S. Kennepy, Esq, President. 
Joun J. Paumer, Esq, lst Vice-President. 
Ricwarp Irvin, Esq., 2d Vice-President. 

Managers —Messrs. John F. Mackie, George Hart, James Watherspoon, 
Robert Johnston, Godfrey Pattison, and Francis Brown. 

Jubn Gray, Treasurer ; John Campbell, Secretary ; James H. Palmer, As- 
sistant-Secretary ; Dr. John F. Ferguson, Physician; Revds. A. Stark, and J. 
N. McLeod, Chaplains. 

The usual routine of business was gone through, and shortly after six 
o’elock the company was ushered into the magnificent dining hall, preceded by 
a piper in full Highlaad costume playing one of the favourite airs of old Scot- 
land. Atthe table across the head of the room were seated the President, 
D. S. Kennedy, Esq., supported on his right by Chas. Edwards, Esq., Fresi- 
dent of St. George’s Society, D. C. Colden, Esq., President of St. David’s 
Society, Lord Morpeth, Sir James E. Alexander, Rev A. Stark, John Johnston, 
Esq, and Jolin Gray, Esq., and on his left by Mr. Osborne, representative of 
the St. Patrick’s Society, Alderman Benson, President of St. Nicolas Society, 
Thos. Fessenden, Esq., of the New England Society, Lieut. Bradford, Grena- 
dier Guards, Rev. J. N. McLeod, Hugh Maxwell, Esq., and the Secretary, Jno. 
Campbell, Esq. Tae ends of the long tables were occupied by the Ist and 2nd 
Vice-Presidents. The divine blessing was invoked by the Rev. Mr. Stark, and 
thanks returned by the Rev. Mr. McLeod. On the removal of the cloth the 
President called upon the company to fill their glasses for the first standard 
toast of the evening, which he prefaced with the following remarks : 

Fellow countrymen, members of St. Andrew’s Society,—Unexpectedly to 
myself, I again appear before you as your presiding officer, and if when I met 
you on our last anniversary, I deemed it incumbent on me to return you my 
sincere thanks for the honour you had then done me in placing me in this chair, 
I feel myself much more imperatively called upon now to express my grateful 
acknowledgments, for the circumstances under which I this evening appear 
before you. It is known to all of you, gentlemen, who take an interest in our 
institution, that when I was called to preside over it, it was understood that 
my services would only be required for one year, to afiord you an opportunity 
of looking around you, and selecting some one from among our number, who 
from his status in the society or his other qualifications should be better able to 
render you jestice than the humble individual who now addresses you; and ac- 
cordingly, on the expiration of the period for which I had thus been elected, I 
resigned into your hands, I hope I may be pecmitted to say unsullied and un- 
tainted, the trust which had thus been confided to me. Not having however 
carried out your original intentions, and having been pleased in a manner cer- 
tainly very gratifying to my feelings again to call me to preside over you, 
siould indeed have shown myse!f insensible to all your former favours, I should 
have proved indifferent tothe interests of this cherished institution to a degree 
with which I trust I never shall be justly chargeable, if I had hesitated to re 
spond to the call thus generously made upon me ; and gentlemen, I can with 
unaffected sincerity assure you that the chief regret I experience on the occa- 
sion is, that my abilities should be so little commensurate with my desire to do 
justice to all your partiality and kindness. 

We meet this evening, fellow countrymen, under circumstances of a gratify- 
ing and auspicious character; for although the claims upon our society have 
been large and increasing, yet thanks to your liberality these claims have in ge- 
neral been satisfactorily provided for, and you may this evening indulge the de- 
lightful reflection that during the year that is past you have been instrumental 
in drying the tear of the widow, in proving a stay tothe helpless and destitute 
orphan, and in extending to those bowed down by decrepitude and old age, the 
arm of comfort and support—and this your gratification may well be heighten- 
ed by the knowledge that the recipients of your bounty have been those of your 
own beloved native land—let reflections such as these then,fellow countrymen, 
combined with the feelings which the day itself naturally inspires, give zest to 
our epjoyment, and while the heart of a Scotchman warms toward his brother 
Scotchman, in token of good fellowship and of Auld lang syne, let us now fill 
high our glasses, and with hearts equally generous and full, let ws unite in 
doing justice to the good old toast, which without farther preface I have now the 
pleasure and the pride to propose to you. 

* The Day an’ a’ wha honour it.” 

On proposing the seéond toast, the President spoke as follows,—Our next 
toast, fellow countrymen, is one that caunot fail to commend itself to the hearty 
approbation of every Scotchman within my hearing, for it is devoted to that 
glorious land of the “mountain and the flood” which we so much delight to 
honour—to that land endeared to us as our birthplace, and hallowed as the spot 


of the sepulchres of our Fathers. It is usual on such occasions, gentlemen, 
| to refer to ancient renown, to boast of heroes, patriots, scholars, and poets,—and 


what country under Heaven can point toa prouder galaxy of these than encir- 
cles the fame of our own Scot!and,—but our reflections if of a less imposing are of 
a more endearing character, for when we thus assemble together it is our chief 
delight to revive and to cherish the recollections of our early days, of those 
days of innocence when in life’s gay morn we “ paidlea i’ the burn” or “ ran 
about the braes and pu'd the gowans fine” and each for himself calls to mind a 
lang syne of his own, and as he does sohis heart swells with increased vene- 
ration and affection, prompting him to call apon the God of his Fathers to bless 
the land of his Fathers, and the scenes so much cherished and beloved. As 
you value these feelings then and adopt them as your own, so fill your glasses 
and so respond to the tuast which I glory in proposing to you— 

** The Land o° Cakes.” 

The President thus introducd the third toast—Although next to filial affee- 
tion, attachment to the Land of his Fathers is the paramount feeling in the 
heart of every true Scotchman, yet it is no less our duty than it is our pleasure 





! Lord MORPETH rose and said—*I should be most happy to do so, but | gratefully to acknowledge the obligations we are under to the country — 
there’s so much of a sterling character in it, that I could not reply without | adoption. To it many of us are bound by the nearest and dearest ties, and all 
touching upon the bank question; therefore I’li decline it. (Loud cheers and | Of us by those of gratitude for benefits which, although we may appreciate, we 


never can repay. Let us give evidence then of this grateful feeling by the 


By the Chair—Her B. M. Consul of this city—a toast which Mr. Fowler | manner in which we drink the toast in honour of our adopted country.—‘* The 
prefaced with remarks highly complimentary to James Buchanan, Esq.—regret- | 
tiag his absence from our festive board. | 

A toast complimentary to The Committee of Arrangements having been an- | : 
| mately connected with the life and welfare of the subject of our present toast. 


Land we live in.” ’ 
The President then called upon the company to fill a bumper, and said,—I ap- 
peal to your attachment to our native land, the prosperity of which is so inti- 


I appeal to your gallantry, an appeal never made to Scotchmen in vain, to join 





tribute to Lord Morpeth, declaring his admiration of hiin as a statesman—his - 





turned thanks on their behalf—observing, that in the fulfilment of the trast | me in overflowing glasses, and with warm and generous hearts, in drinking the 


confided to them by the friends of their noble and distinguished guest, they had | health of the young and interesting Sovereign of our Native Land, and in pray- 
kept but one object in view, and that was to show to his Lordship that, though | ing that in health and happiness she may long be preserved to rule over, and in, 
residing in a foreign cline, they had not forgotten the rites and duties of hos- | the hearts of a great, a free, and a loyal people.—*“ The Queen. — 
pitality. This toast was received with nine cheers, and followed by the National An- 
For the tribute of respect they had been anxious to pay to his Lordship, in | them, ‘God save the Queen,” sung with great beauty and effect by Messrs. 
the guise of an old fashioned English welcome, they felt themselves abundant- | Clirehugh, Phillips, Dempster, &c. 
ly rewarded by the meed of approbation now extended to them. Their best} The next toast was then proposed in the following terms :—Having expressed 
efforts on this pleasing occasion had been cheerfully put forth—and having |and given evidence of our grateful attachment to the Land we live in, let us 
proved satisfactory to all here—the Committee had attained the highest point | how testify our respect for its Institutions, with which view I propose to you the 
of their ambition. Mr. Downing was cheered throughout his remarks | health of its chief Magistrate,x—‘ The President of the United States. 
By the Governor of the State of New York—‘' Honour to the English The President in giving the health of the Mayor, remarked :—We had hoped 
Statesman who devotes his talents, learning and influence to the amelioration ef | to have been honoured with the company of the chief Magistrate of this City, 
the condition of Ireland.” | but who from some cause, unknown to us, has not appeared. If his Honor had 


By John Taylor, jun. Esq.—English Aristocrecy—affable yet dignified. been with us, he would have found that on such occasions our hearts and feelings 
GEORGE DAVIS, Esq.. Deputy Collector of this Port, being called upon | are exclusively Scotch, and we would have admitted to him that we glory to 

7 ] g 1 > 
by the President, delivered an eloquent and flowing speech, which we regret | possess such feelings, but at the same time we could with truth have assured his 


we cannot give in detail. This gentleman with the happy fac'lity to which he | Honor that we fully appreciate, and gratefully ackaowledge the privileges and 
is always equal, took up the text so ably cescanted upon by two preceding | blessings enjoyed by us in this the favored city of our residence ; and that if he 
speakers, and showed numerous reasons why he also should and did * love Eng- | should at any tune have occasion to call for our services in assisting to maintain 
land.” He paid a handsome tribute of acknowledgment to the hospitality of | the supremacy of those salutary laws under which we live, and by which we are 
her children, the frankness of her manners, the liberality of her institutions ; | protected, he would find among us— 

he paid a passing but well-turned compliment to the present occasion and to ‘* Hearts inclined, and hands prepared, 

the Noble Lord to whom the honours of the day were paid, and wound up with The blessings we enjoy to guard.” 
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“* The Mayor and City of New York.” 

The next toast was,—"* The Memory of Bruce and Wallace,” names dear to 
Scotland and to liberty. 

Then followed,—‘* The Parish Schools of Scotland,” the modest but efficient 
sources of her moral and intellectual distinction. 

The ninth Standard Toast was introduced as follows :—At our last Anniver- 
sary meeting we were called upon to lament the death of two of our number, 
who for many years, with honor to themselves ani advantage to the Society, filled 
the place whieh I now occupy, but happily on the present occasion we have no 
such melancholy events to deplore, for to the best of my knowledge, death has 
made no inroad upon our ranks during the past year. It is true we miss the 
faces of some old and valued friends, but let us indulge the hope that their ab- 
sence is only temporary, and let us prove tu them that although absent they are 
not forgotten by us, but that— 

‘* Amidst our gay cheer, 
Some kind friends have whispered, we wish they were here.” 

“ The Absent Members of this Society.” 

The next toast was—‘ The Capital of our Native Land,” the abode of 
science and the seat of hospitality. 

By the President,—Our next toaet, fellow Countrymen, needs neither preface 
hor explanation, for it is universally undvrstood, and the subjects of it are re- 
spected and loved wherever found,—‘* Honest Men and Bonny Lasses.” 

The President then gave the last Standard Toast,— May care and trouble 
never fash, but mirth and joy be wi’ us a’.” 

After the standard Toasts had been concluded the President offered a volunteer, 
and said—At our last meeting we were honoured with the company of the presiding 
officer of the St. George’s, St. Patrich’s, German, and St. Nicholas Societies, whom, 
with the exception of our esteemed brother from Germany, we rejoice to have with 
us on the present occasion—and we then expressed to them the respect we entertain- 
ed for the Institutions over which they presided, as well as for themselves. In addi- 
tion to them we are now permitted to welcome a representative from the New England 
society—a descendant of the Pilgrim Fathers—of those sainted sires who relinquished 
the comforts of home and all the sacred endearments of kindred, that they might wor- 
ship their God according to the dictates of their conscience, and whose descendants 
have for upwards of twocenturies afforded examples of all those sterner and social 
virtaes which dignify and adorn our race. P 

€ also rejoice to see, and most cordially to welcome, for the first time in his new 
charaeter,our worthy brother of St. David—one endeared to us for his personal charac- 
ter and worth, and respected as the leader of a small but chosen band engaged in the 
same holy cause of benevolerce with ourselves. ' 

“ Our Benevolent Sister Societies in this City, and our respected Guests who this 
evening represent them.” 

CHAS. EDWARDS, Esq., President of St. George’s Society, thus feelingly res- 
ponded— 

Mr. President and Gentlemen—The St. George’s Society meets you half way in your 
greeting ; rejoices with you im all your undertakings for charity’s sake ; while thei 
president is proud to be amongst you once again a welcome and satisfied guest. And 
although my own term of office will soon expire, and | may not again have the honor 
to appear on this elevated stage at your Anniversaries to come, | shall long cherish 
your welcome ; and though I must say ‘* Farewell to Lochaber,” yet, in thought, | 
shall be often with you, and fancy my foot upon the heather. Other presidents of St. 
George’s, more worthy, will come among you: but there will be none more alive to 
your goodness, your kindness, your active os. How shall I depart from among 
you ! What return shall I now make for the compliment embraced in your esteemed 
and eloquent President's toast? Let me take you away from the wassail cup, your 
banner with its crossof martyrdom, your pibroch sounding to victory, and all those 
appliances that tell so see of Scotland’s greatness; and allow me to enter with you 
your Highland and Lowland homes—and there let us talk of the Firesipes or Scor- 
LanD,—of the *‘ wee bit ingle andthe clean hearth-stone.” Do [ not touch you, bro- 
thers of Scotland, when I speak of the bit ingle, with its tongues of flame, telling of 
comfort! And ye, who have been wandering Willies ; entering thus the old home ; 
close the door; rest on the well-known seat; and listen to the wind as it speaks 
through the leaves of the tree that shades the cottage; does it not sound 
like the voices of old friends welcoming you back? and does not the fire seem to 
blaze up on purpose to shew you old familiar-things that you may hallow them ! 

Mr. President, you have lately been amongst vour people ; and while you, no doubt, 
marked rejoicingly the onward march of the great phalanx of moral and scieutific 
power, my life on’t, sir, knowing your own poetical temperament, so happily display- 
ed here—my life on’t sir, that your heart was most alive to Scotland, when your foot 
was on the hearih-stone. Did you not feel that there affection and love sacrificed ! 
Did it not bring up that beautiful and perfect picture, Burn’s * Cotter’s Saturday Night !’ 
Fancy Burns : he 








Who was quick to learn, and wise to know, 
And keenly felt the friendly glow ; 
And softer flame : 
1m, though he took it to himself, the rest of the quotation : 
* But thoughtless follies laid him low, 
And stained his name—” 
Fancy your Burns, for he was all your own,on this side the Atlantic (and the weather- 
cock of his life pointed hither)—fancy him looking towards the East, where his morn- 
ing-star, Caledouia, was, and thinking of the firesides of Scotland—of the wee hit ingle 
at Mossgiel!! Oh, he would have felt as if he were melting away ia tears of national 
devotion ; through those tears, he would have seen, as does a drowning man, the 
green earth he longed for ; many from heaven would have passed before his vision ; 
and poetry, such asan angel, such asa good genius would utter, such as the patri- 
archs of old flung over Israel to bless, would have gushed in beauty from poor Robin. 

These fire-sides of Scotland! Keep them, sons of Caledonia, still glowing in your 
hearts, still blazing in your homes : for there do prayer ani kind advice mingle—there 
happy. free, intelligent creatures cluster ; and let an Englishman aid the flame by 
flinging a branch upon the burning. Help your grateful guest, gentlemen, in his toast, 
THE FiRe-siDEs OF ScoTLAND. 7 

S. OSBORNE, Esq., Vice President of the St. Patrick’s Society, appropriately ac- 
know ledged the toast in the following terms : 

Mr. President and Gentlemen—lIt is the earnest desire of the “ Society of the Friend- 
ly Sons of St. Patrick” to stand well with her sister societies, and to emulate their ex- 
ertions in the cause of charity. The ‘St. Andrew’s Society of the State of New 
York,” have set usa good example, and her members have well sustained the repu- 
tation of theircountry. In saying this | pay them no common compliment. To Sceut- 
laud th~ world is indebted for some of the brightest examples of patriotism and bene- 
volence that illume the page of history, or adorn this age. ‘1 cannot enumerate ali the 
great and good actions in which Scotland and Scotchmen stand pre-eminent. I will 
allude to one brought to my mind by your standard toasts, one that, in my estimation, 
has made Scotiand what she is. Laliude toher Parish Sckools. None will dispute 
with her the honor of having first adopted this system. The United States saw the 
wisdom of the plan, and having no ancient prejudices to overcome, they adopted their 
system of district schools. To be the organizer of such a system is of itself sufli- 
cient to envtle Scotland to rank among the most enlightened nations of the earth. 

The time was when Ireland could boast of 


‘“* ler priests and sages sent from hence,” 


I will not apply tot 


who 
“* Made others converts both to God and sense.” 
but to Scotland belongs the credit of having first successtully devised a plan, by 
— the blessings of education are brought within the reach of the humblest indivi- 
ual. 

Permit me to offer the following toast : 

** Education : the lever that upturns the prejudice and error of the past. 

© peach he - : 

Tr. FESSENDEN, Esq., Vice President of the New England Society, spoke as fol- 
lows, with great effect— " : 

The respectful allusion, Mr. President, which you have been pleased to make to 
New England, calis for a response from me. as her representative on this festive oc- 
casion. And sir, my own feelings prompt me to make it known, that the notice of 
kindness from any one who claims an affinity with Scotland, is deeply felt by those of 
the same biood as my own, and requires an answer to the full measure of the ability 
of the speaker But sir, to one of my feelings and opinions, it is not easy to discharge 
the trust upon me, to my own satisfaction, and to be as brief as the occasion de- 
mands. It is impossible to stand amonyst the persoas, and amidst the embiems, 
around me, and to shut out f.om the mind that tide of mspiring remembrances which 
always accompanies the name of ScorLanp. But sir, what is Scotland, that she 
should then stand prominent in story and in song—in the annals of arts and of arms— 
on the map of morals and of mind—and, especially, in the history of the fruits and ef- 
fects of the revelation from God. She is but the northern extremity of an island, al- 
together not so large as several which swell from the bosum of the Indian Sea. Of 
the scanty territory, which belongs to her,much is but unclothed rock, or barren heath, 
which mocks at the hand of culuvation, and some seems to have been formed, only to 
receive on its unshrinking breasi, the ceaseless, unmitigated snows and storms of 
the farther North. The land lies not on any of the highways of commerce, and com- 
merce never selected it as one of her favourite resting places, or one of the spots of 
her capricious resort. With a general surface of country, which would seem to for- 
bid the expectation of any thing so valuable, beneath it, as minerals, the minerals of 
Scotland, if | err not, are, comparatively few, and of little value. Though not desti- 
tuje of mechanical ingenuity, Scotiand is not, and never was, like some other commu- 
niles, a teeimiug fountain of mechanical invention. Why then ts it, | repeat, that her 
name Cannot be mentioned in the hearing of a man of mind or of heart, witheut 
awakening profound respect, and enthusiastic admiration. 

In the first place, neither the primitive inhabitants of Scotland, whose origin is lost 
in the shadows of antiquity, resting upon them, like the mists from her hills ; nor her 
subsequent population, whencesoever they came ; although ever few in number and 
limited in means—though more than once mvaded by a nation numerous and strong 
—though assailed, in ¢$rmer days, by the legions of imperial Rome ; and, in times 
more recent, by the combined force of Saxon and of Norman chivalry, w 2re ever per- 
manently subjected by mortal man. Like her mountain pines, risen to mature height, 
in spite of the elemental war around them, the independence of Scotland has stood 
ever green, uprooted by no storms however fierce, and waving its proud Crest 11 tri- 
umph, over the changes of time ' ” 

In the next place, the Scotts mind has always spurned at mental thraldom, and 
cast away the shackles, with which it is sought to enslave the mind. If truth could 
find no security for her freedom elsewhere, in the glens and fastnesses of Scotland, 
ahe never = ashelter in vain. That little nurthern “ munition of rocks” not only 
set a boundary to the ¢ Mplre of military Rome ; but also put at defiance,and waged suc- 
cessful war against spiritual Rome in the height of her power ; power of a different de- 
scription — al much more fearful, and difficult to be resisted, than the power of 
—~ He . a Ww, " we ty oe a jhe invasions of a foreiga foe, Scotland was not wanting in a 

uliain Wallace, to wield the sword of Waliace In the more perilous battle, fought 
on Scottish ground, for the Vindication of the truth of God, from the corruptions and 
errors of an ambitious hierarchy, seotland never lacked champions to wield the 
sword of the spirit with an effect yet more anniliulating, than ever followed the sweep 
of the sword of steel, of Wallace or of Bruce! And sir, scotland gathered the glo- 
rious harvest of this mental and moral mtrepidity. The circulation and study of the 
Bible amongst her people—the sy stematic, national effort, prompted by the Bible, to 
train the common mind of the Scottish people in knowledge and in thought—the 
( hurch—the x hool, the fireside, and the Wayside, discussion and argument ; these 
and their almost necessary consequences, the prattical success of Scotsmen where. 
soever dispersed—in whatever department of human occupation engaged—these are 
the jewels and distinctions of Scotand ! - - 
which she is held, proves conclusively, tt 
the lot of natious, than extent and fe 
urious refinement ! 

But, is the strong, the rugged, the patient, the perse 
cal Scotsman desutute of those deep, and tender, and benevolent affections, which 
constitute alike the happiness and glory of our nature! No, sir, in the wildest and 
radest state of Scotland, these were ever cherished amor * fon - *m 
ed and inextinguishable, the common inheritance of Scotsmen '! 
land, most popular, and most prevalent throughout the land. e 
@6 the heart, an! awakens its best affections, is of itself ¢ 
must be for these feelings are the cement of familie 
tachment stronger than in Scotland! They are moreove; 
ousin—and where is the love of country, a more m‘ense 


that there is something better 1m this world, in 
rlility of territory, or numbers, or Wealth, or lux- 


vering, the cautious, the practi- 


The music of Scot 
ach note of which touch” 
ufficient proof of this. I 
S—and where is family at* 
» the very life-blood of patri” 


and indulging flame than in 


so 


and being her distinctions, the estimation in | 


igst her people, unextinguish- | 


Che Albion. 


no foundation in fact the tales of Walter Scott are the offspring 
gination! Butsuch is not the fact. These painters of Scottish nature only exhibited 
what they knew and saw. They but exposed the interior of the Scottish heart. They 
only taught the world, that there is much to love, as well as to admire, in the Scot- 
tishcharacter. — 

Mr. Presideat, in the remarks I have made, I have it is true dwelt upon the brighter 

ts on the escutcheon of Scotland, and, as the occasion demanded, have passed by 
the shades inthe picture. But, in the course of my life, I have given not a little atten- 
tion to the yg the principles and even the peculiarities of the people of Scotland 
—and, in what! have said, have spoken with sincerity, because I have spoken from 
conviction,—and in conclusion, you will allow me to give as a toast—‘‘ Scotsmen in the 
United States! The country of their adoption o1 temporary residence, will be 
fully satisfied if their course shall be found worthy of the country of their origin \” 

Alderman Benson, Vice President of the St. Nicholas Society responded in his usual 
felicitous manner and gave as a toast— 

** Benevolence and Charity :—Not confined to nations or to climes,—but an impress 
by the Divinity left on fallen man.” 

David C. COL DEN. Esq. president of St. David’s Society— : 

This [ believe is the first time since its formation, that the St. David's Society has 
been represented at your annual festival. I consider myself extremely fortunate in 
having the honour of representing my brothers of St. David upon this occasion, aud cf 
testifying to our brothers of St. Andrew, how strongly their example has encouraged 
us in the formation of a socicty founded in the same spirit of benevolence as their 
own. 

It is true that the comparatively small number of Welsh inhabitants in this city, 
did not fur many years render necessary the establishment of sucha society. The 
absence of this necessity is te be attributed to another and more honourable reason. 
It is tliat my brothers of St. David abound in those characteristics which are the dis- 
tinguishing traits of the sons of St. Andrew. Each 1s remarkable for that industry, 
that frugality, and manly independence, which scorns assistance from others, until ad- 
versity has deprived them of even the least hope of self support. J 

Now, however, the increasing number of emigrants from Wales, and the increase d 
population of this countrv, multiply the causes of distress and want, and imperatively 
demand for the afflicted the sincere and active sympathy of their countrymen and 
their kindred. No better mode of rendering this sympathy prempt and efficienc to- 
wards the relief of the distressed, has suggested itself to my brothers of St. David, 
than the form tion of a benevolent society similar to those v hich have existed in this 
city, with a firm reliance upon that high power which best knows how to guide and how 
to reward our exertions in this holy cause of Charity, the sons of St. David now come 
to enroll themselves in that band of sister societies which adds a grace to the civilization 
by which we are surounded. To the St.Andrew’s Society,the oldest-born amongst these 
institutions do my brothers of St. David now present taemselves to ask from you the 
right hand of feliowship, to ask the aid of your counsel! in our new undertaking, and 
with the example of your past history before us, to “bid us go forth and do hke- 
wise.” 

The President in offering another volunteer toast, remarked that if the members 
had any regard for his wishes, they would drink it in an overflowing bumper, and then 
said— 

For the first time since the formation of our Society, fellow countrymen, now nearly 
a century ago, we are this evening honoured with the Company of a British nobleman, 
and one of whom we incommon with the rest of his countrymen have just reason to 
feel proud (Loud cheers)—our brethren be south the 'weed have been forward in testi- 
fying their respect for our noble guest,and although we from our Northern Hills and our 
Heather Homes cannot pretend to vie with them in show and splendour, yet we yield 
to none in the warmth of our hearts, and in the sincerity of these, we cordially ten- 
der to his lordship, a hearty Highland welcome. (Loud and continued cheering.) 

It would be superfluous in me, gentlemen, to enlarge in this assembly on his lord- 
ship’s talents, and exalted public character, for these are so clearly and indelibly en- 
graven upon the page of his country’s recent history that they are familiar to all of 
you. (Chegrs.) trust, however, his lordship will not deem it ero | too much 
in one, a comparative stranger to him, if I add that until I read his able, feeling, and 
beautiful address, at the close of the recent electionin Yorkshire, I had no adequate 
knowledge of the exsent of his lordship’s private worth and excellence ,—but that ad- 
mirable address shewed conclusively, that in addition to a sound head and talents of 
the highest order, his lordship was gifted with a warm, kind, and generous heart. 
(Continued cheering.) ; 

I feel persuaded | shall best consult his lordship’s taste and feelings by making my 
remarks brief, and therefore without trespassing farther on his patience and indul- 
gence, I have the honour fellow countrymen to present to you our noble guest, as 
one in all points eminently enttled to your highest respect ana consideration, and | 
call upon you to evidence your sense of the honour his lordship now does us, by 
drinking his health in the manwer heiichly merits at our hands. j 

Lord Morpeth—This teast was drunk wth three times three, and long continued ap- 
plause-—- 

* Lord MORPETH beautifully responded, nearly as follows :— 

Mr Chairman and Gentlemen,—Your worthy President has alluded to former 
speeches of my making, and in kindness, but own to you I came to America rather 
with a view of gaining a little repose from every sort of public exhibition, and with 
the hope of being able to leave my poor patches of rhetoric, to keep dry on the shelf 
till my return, and therefore it is with some surprise that I now find myself —ee my 
legs for three nights in succession in the city of New York before a crowded au- 
ditory (Loud applause.) However, gentlemen, the kindness—the extreme kindness 
with which you first invited me, and have now welcomed me to your hospitable 
feast, as well as the high and useful objects which gather you round thisboard to 
partake of it, seemsimperatively to call upon me for a few words, and a very deep 
feeling of grateful acknowledgement. (Renewed applause ) I should be at a loss if 
I should attempt to make out my title of claim to your hospitality, for I cannot pre- 
tend—to my misfortune Ispeak it—to any claim founded on Scottish birth or blood, 
nor even on the superior good fortune of having any Scottish property. (Laughter and 
applause.) I might indeed pass myself off as a“ borderer,” but then the rights under 
that character were not always of the most perfect tenure. (Renewed laughter and 
cheers.) Many a feray and many araid were then the order of the day,and my direct 
ancester who went by the name of “ Belted Will” did not leave a very peaceful re- 
putation on either side of the border. (Great laughter.) But other times have come, 
gentlemen, and the beacon fires blaze no longer on your native hills, nor steel clad 
warriors encounter each other on your plains. 

Sweet Teviot! on thy silvertide 
Thy glaring bale fires blaze no more ; 
No longer steel clad warriors ride 
Along thy wild and willowed shore. 

And asitis on the banks of the peaceful Teviot. so let it be across the broad Atlan- 
tic. (Great appiause.) And, gentlemen, in addition and support of this great pro- 
gress to better timesand more chastened feelings, institutions like the present,which 
associate fellow countrymen together under the all-compelling law of charity, and 
call in, as we see to-night, even, those who are without its immediate pale, within its 
gentle influence, exert a great and haliowed power. They make the more wealthy 
and influential classes familiar with the sight of huinan misery, and thereby give them 
the best incentives to entertain asincere andan honest repugnancein any way to 
augment the fearful mass of it amongst their brethren. Even out of the sphere of 
their own direct operations they spread a mild and more humane feeling over the cold 
surface of society. They remove unfounded prejudices—smooth uncharitable aspe- 
rities, and they bind tighter and tighter the links of that golden concord, which, in the 
words of prophecy,is one day destined to unite nation to nation, and earth to heaven— 
(long and continved applause ) Therefore, gentlemen of Scotland, though you be far 
away from the land of your birth, perhapsin some respects you n ay find this almost 
as much a “ land of cakes” as that you have left. Although you no longer look upon 
the bloommg fields of the Lothians. or tread your own mountain heather, yet cun- 
tinue to cherish an institution like this, which connects you with Scotland and your 
Scottish recollections by better links than those even of ancestry or lineage— 
(cheers)—you gentlemen, natives of Scotland, in all past history and in eve- 
ry portion of the globe, have borne a signal part in all the exertions and in all the 
successes of our commonempire. (Great applause.) You have supplied a series of 
able and just men to fill many of the sovereignties of India. You are this day, with 
your hurdy and intelligent sons, peopling the wide-spread fields of the Canadas ; and 
itis but recently that the shouts of your heroes rose above the burning ruins of Acre. 
(Loud applause.) Your trophies of literature, too, have always kept on a level with 
with your trophies in arms—you have a Burns—you have a Wilson—and the universe 
seems to dispute with you exclusive property in the fame of Scott. (Renewed applause ) 
These laurels, gentlemen, 1 believe you will contunue to win andto wear, both in 
peace and in war, wherever you can findan appropriate field for the developement 
and exercise of your energies. Lut you have had yet higher vantage ground, as has 
been most appropfiately alluded to in one of the toasts of this evening—in the schools 
that grew and flourish in all your parishes, in the ministrations of azealous and labo- 
rious clergy—and in that Bible, which, when the necessity for the conjuncture arose, 
you grasped in one hand, and the claymore in the other. (Tremendous applause.) 
These, gentlemen, are the most solid foundations of your past, and the surest guaran - 
tee of your future greatness. Bear these, then, gentlemen, with you, whatever new 
region you may explore, or whatever fresh territories. you may occupy. To instiiu- 
tions high and holy as these, to which I have so imperfectly adverted, an association 
hike this is a most worthy handmaid ; and, gentlemen, with right good will I thank you 
fer having allowed me to be present at this celebration. (Loud, continued, and en- 
thusiastic applause, amid which the noble lord resumed bis seat. ) 

The President then proposed—* The British Armv, and the distinguished members 
of it who this evening honor us with their company.” 

Sir JAMES ALEXANDER returned thanks for the toast of “ The British Army.”— 
He said that he had been unexpectedly called upon for this duty, as his senior officer 
who would have thanked the meeting for the honor done the British Army, in remem- 
bering it on the present occasion—he meant Colonel Clive of the Grenadier Guards, 
and who had fought underthe Great Duke at Waterloo—was unavoidably prevented 
from atiending the St.Andrew Anniversary. ‘‘ Two months ago,” continued Sir James, 
(who is stiil suffering from the effects of a recent accident,) “I did not think that I 
should have an opportunity to be present here on a festive occasion like this. At that 
time all leave of absence was withheld from officers serving in Canada, and the troeps 
then stood ready and prepared for a different description of meeting to this joyous 
one, and believing iheir cause to be a just one, they were resolved to maintain the in- 
tegrity of her Majesty’s dominions, and to assert the dignity, heart in hand ; yet I must 
say that we, at the same time,regretted the necessity there seemed to be for engag- 
ing in hostile conflict with a nation sprung from the same stock as ourselves, endowed 
with the same energies—with whom we much desired to cultivate friendly relations, 
and whose people and country we had previously not the slightest wish to molest or 
injure. 

We did not then know, as I do now, that the hostile indications then on the borders 
| Were only co: fined to a few lawless individuals, repudiated by their owm country. | 
| now find that amongst the great buik of the citizens of the United States, (a people 
| as remarkable for their intelligence as for their active industry, and to many of whom 
| I am greatly indebted for kindness and hospitaljity,) the best feelings prevail towards 
| England, and that amongst the most respectable portions of the community there is 
| every desire and wish to cultivate peace withthe British :—I greatly rejoice that this 

is the Case, aud I sincerely trust that peace will ever continue between the two na- 
| tions SO intimately connected as they are, with countless ties of consanguinity and 
luterest. 
| lam not going to detain the company, at this time, with a lengthened speech—a 
soldier shouid be always brief in hisremarks—his business is action, not haranguinog, 
and he ought to bear in mind the answer made by a grenadier of the great Napoleon, 
| who, when entrusted with despatches for the Senate, and being expected to make a 
| Speech on the occasion—replied, ‘ a soldier has no business to open his mouth but to 
bite off the end of his cartridge "—I will not be exactly so brief as this, and will say 
that it is not the first time that Ihave had the satisfaction of sitting at this social 
board to commemorate the Anniversary of St. Andrew, and to call together the mem- 
| bers of your Benevolent Society. Ten years ago | partook of your hospitality ; I re- 
member the glowing address then delivered by Mr. Hugh Maxwell in praise of the 
Farish Schools of Scotland, and I rejoice to see here again many faces of my country- 
men which [then saw. I trust that you will all long meet here in social harmony, and 
| that the career of the members of this association will be very prosperous in this great 
field ot enterprise and exertion. 

Some imagine that Scotclimen are becoming degenerate,because they do not exceed 
in their conviviality as they used to do m tne olden time. I recollect when I had the ho- 
nor to belong to Scotianu’s boast, the Royal Highlanders, that a Farmer came up to 
one of our officers, in Berwick, and seid, “ Sir, ye belang to the 42d!” “Yes.” “ Ye 
kent Capt. MacTavish ’othe regiment, may be? oh he was a grand man.” “ No, I 
never saw him, for he has been dead these thirty years.” “ Aye,” continued the hon 
est farmer with @ sigh, * the 42d noo are no like What they were when | kent them,— 


of 
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; noo ye drink coffee, out then every man had a nose like a bottle or a poother horn 
Gentlemen, though it is true that more coffee, and less strong drink, is consumed in 
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Scotland ! If it be not so, the poetry of Beattie, the rapt one re of Burns, have | the British army than formerly, yet our soldiers are no more wanting in prees. rer 
are 


formerly, and are always ready and anxious to shew 
proper -! amaaly spirit, | beg toinform you. if 
ready aware of the fact, that in imitation of our annual competitions in our own be- 
loved native land, we have every autumn, at Toronto and elsewhere in Canada, ath- 
letic sports of running, wrestling, leaping, Srowing, (or putting) shooting, &c., whem 
our soldiers and sailors contend for prizes, by which means sobriety is promoted, the 
bodies of the competitors are strengthened, their minds amused, and by these means, 
and by the labours of the schoolmaster, defenders of our country of a superior class 

ill be assuredly trained. . ; Z 
“Scones in rejoicing that such friendly feelings cxist between the United 
States and Great Britain, and taking the liberty to suggest that, to reconcile the re- 
maining differences between the two countries, it might be well for the respective 
Commissioners to meet at such a board, and with excellent fare as is here, and with 
maps and surveys, say for the settlement of the Boundary Question, before them, and 
with a mutual desire to accommodate matters, 


satisfactory arrangements might oa 
sibly soon be made. I am also of opinion that the presence here at this time,of English- 
men of affable manners, excellent ability, and of high character, such as your distin- 
guished guest, Lord Morpeth possesses, will tend materially, combined with these 
your national meetings, at which so many 


it than they were 
* i. To encou 


Americans of great respectability and 
worth assist, to preserve friendly relations between our two great nations - 
Gentlemen, I thank you for the patience with which you have heard me, and I wish 


ou, heartily, all health and prosperity. : 

y The President then stated to the company that the St. Andrew’s Society of Philadel- 

phia had again appointed a deputation to be present at the annual meeting, and ex- 
ressed the sense he and the members generaily entertained of these evidences of 

brotherly feeling—and gave J 

“ The St. Andrew’s Society of Philadelphia, and our worthy guests who represent 
them.” 

Mr. Sanderson of the Philadelphia delegation returned thanks in handsome terms. 

John J. Palmer, Esq. Ist Vice President—Mr. President: there is a name which, on 
occasions like the present, ought never to be forgotten by this Society—I propose— 

“The Memory of Robert Lenox.” 

The President, in a few brief but very feeling remarks,returned thanks, and express- 
ed his sincere respect for the memory, and for the uprigat, honorable, and manly cha- 
racter of his deceased relative. 

Richard Irvin Esq., 2d. Vice President, made a few appropriate remarks and gave— 

“« The Memory of Sir Walter Scott.” 

A little after 10 o’clock Lord Morpeth retired amidst loud cheering. Toast after toast 
from the Managers, Members, and Guests, interspersed with songs, followed in rapid 
succession, but the proceedings have already extended to such a length that our li- 
mits do not admit of our giving them. The celebration, altogether, was the most im- 
posing and satisfactory we have ever witnessed, to which, as may be supposed, the 
presence of the noble and distinguished agg. pee A added. 

At 120’clock precisely, the President rose and stated that the hour had now arrived 


when it had been the practice for them to occem asa Society, and as this would be 


the last tume he would have the honour to address them from that chair, he could not 
part from them without again thanking them in the sincerity of his heart, for the mdul- 
gence they had shewn him, and the unmerited kindness they had on every occasion, 
extended to him, of which he could never cease to entertain the warmest and most 
grateful sense ; and with his earnest prayer for the continued and increasing prosperi- 
ty of the Institution, and for the individual happiness of every member belonging to it, 
he now tendered to each and all an affectionate farewell. 


[ We have received the above proceedings from the officers of St. Andrew’s 
Society, for which we return them our best thanks. We would here also beg 
to state that some communications have reached us requesting us to peint out 
the ability with which Mr. Kennedy filled the chair during the evening. This 
we have great pleasure in doing, for the appropriateness of his own remarks— 
on all occasions, his fine person, temper, and gentlemanly manners, admirably 
fit him for such a task.— Ed. Alhion.] 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 9 1-4a0 1-2 percent prem. 
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DECEMBER 4, 1841. 


THE RECENT FESTIVITIES. 

For the last week or ten days, the city has been the scene of festivities, given 
to two distinguished strangers, namely, the Prince de Joinville, son of the King 
of the French ; and Lord Viscount Morpeth, a British nobleman of great public 
and private worth, lately an eminent member of P.rliament, and high in the 
councils of his Sovereign. 

The French residents gave a grand dinner to their Prince yesterday week at 
the Astor House; it was an entertainment in all respects worthy of them, and®™ 
equally gratifying to the amiable personage for whom the honor was intended. 
In the evening of the same day his Royal Highness and his officers, attended the 
brilliant féte prepared for him by Dr. and Mrs. Mott, which in extensive prepara- 
tion, elegance, refinement and splendid hospitality, has never been, it is said, 
surpassed on the continent of the new world. On Saturday the Mayor and 
Corporation gave the Prince a magnificent dinner upon a very extensive scale, 
which was also at the Astor House, and on Sunday he took his departure in his 
fine ship, the Belle Poule for la Belle, France. 

At the two latter entertainments our distinguished countryman Lord Morpeth 
was a guest; and the municipal authorities have conferred on him hospitalities 
and attentions which have been highly acceptable to him, and very gratifying to 
all those who came from the land of his birth. On most of these festive occa- 
sions, his Lordship in responding to complimentary toasts and sentiments, has 
found it necessary to address those around him, which,being a good public speak- 
er, he has done with a brevity, felicity, and good feeling, that won the hearts of 
his hearers. 

On Monday the grand Banquet of the British Residents was given, the de- 
tails of which occupy a large portion of our impression. They are so interest- 
ing and so honourable to the recipient as well as the donors, that we could net in 
justice curtail them. Given, as the entertainment was, by Englishmen of all 
parties—for the President and one if not both the Vice Presidents are known 
to be opposed to his Lordship in politics—the compliment is doubly enhanced. 
At the festival of St. Andrew, of which we have also given a copious account, 
his Lordship was again a guest, and spoke on that occasion with the happiest 
effect. Private hospitalities have been extended to his Lordship by very many 


of the more eminent citizens, not only here but in Boston, and on all occasions 
the urbanity of his manners and liberality of his sentiments have been the theme 
of general remark 

We cannot conclude our report of these magnificent entertainments without a 
few observations, which are not altogether unimportant. In giving the great ban- 
quet to Lord Morpeth, the donors did honour to themselves quite as much as they 
rendered a gratification to the feelings of his Lordship, and whilst grateful re- 
collections were called up, at the time they laid the foundations of remembrance 
of that day,which will doubtless be long and warmly cherished by all who parti- 
cipated therein. But visits and festivals like this tend to consequences of a 
higher and more extensive nature than the cultivation of mere social intercourse 
and the interchange of kindness between fellow-countrymen. The visits of 
such travellers as his Lordship, of men highly educated, of high birth, and for- 
tune, and of influential position, should be sedulously encouraged by all nations 
who -vish to be truly known, and who desire to maintain friendly relations and 
intimate associations. There must ever be, among the mass of travellers in fo- 
reign lands some persons of narrow and confined views, immoveable prejudices, 
or incompetency of judgment ; but when, like Lord Morpeth, they possess ur- 
banity of feeling, strong sense, liberal sentiments, and an anxious desire to know 
facts as they are, all parties must be the better for his observetions, In sueh 
a case as the present, we can believe that it will do much towards preserving a 
good understanding between the two countries, and we would earnestly hope 
that his Lordship’s example will be followed by many an English gentleman of 
education, birth, and talent. This may probably be encouraged by the know- 
ledge that their countrymen here are ready to receive them with becoming respect 
and kindness, and that the best informed—nay, all—of this country are ready to 
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co-operate in giving a kindly and liberal reception. It is by such travellers that 
| the American System will be most likely to be seen and judged of, as itis; it is 
by such that the system will be spoken of in the halls of British Legislature, 
| and where arguments may be adduced from intercourse and experience ; and hence 
the fair probability thatthe friendly relations between great Britain and the Uni- 
ted States may continually be upheld and strengthened. 

At these banquets themselves the discussions are directly pioneers to effects 
so desirable. In the intercourse which takes place at the hospitable board be- 
tween intelligent English and American gentlemen, thus brought into contact, 
how easy is it found to talk down prejudices and to infuse kind feelings*by the 
tone of bienseance which good breeding requires, and by the spirit of fair enquiry 
which speeches and conversation elicit. How strongly and beautifully is this 
illustrated in the frank and manly remarks of the Hon. Ogden Hoffman; and 
how greatly is it confirmed in the interchanges of harmonious feeling which 
have been elicited both at the great dinner, and in private circles since the arri- 
val of Lord Morpeth in this country! We trust, therefore, that the visits of 
the wise and good wi!l be more and more frequently interchanged between the 
two countries, satisfied as we are that only good can come of it. . 

The authenticity of the proceedings at the Morpeth Banquet we can fully 
vouch for, they having been furnished to us by the Committee of Arrange- 
ments ; and it also becomes our duty to advert to the very able manner in 
which the chair was filled by Mr Fowler, who throughout the whole evening 
conducted the business with an ability, tact and judgment, tbat gratified all pre- 
sent. It is seldom indeed that we see a public dinner managed with so much 
skill,and the harmony of the whole so well preserved, as it was in the case be- 





fore us. 

















SONG.—'* SCOTLAND STILL WE LOVE THEE.” 
Arrn—“ Lass O' Gowrie.” 


Written for the Anniversary of “ Saint Andrew's day,” celebrated at the City 
Hotel on Thursday last.—By J. Granam. 
In Nature’s mould, tho’ rudely cast, 
Thy heath-clad soil, where sweeps the blast, 
The Ocean ‘round thee wild and vast, 
A wint'ry sky above thee ; 
Yet o’er the wild and through the gloom, 
How sweet the flowers of veauty bloom, 
And waving round thy lofty plume 
The wreath that fame has wove thee. 


How fair the towering mountain then, 
The Moss, the Muir, the lowly Glen, 
All bright with deeds of valiant men, 
O, Scotland, how they prove thee. 
The warrior brave, whose gleaming steel 
So oft has flashed for freedom’s weal ; 
The Martyr, with that noble zeal, 
From which no foe could move thee. 


Thy song flows in thy woodland choir, 
Thy Pibroch-note breathes martial fire, 
And, ’mid the glory of our sires, 

Waves Freedom's flag above thee. 
Then, though thy mountains dark and steep 
Rise o’er the rude waves of the deep, 
And cold the winds that o’er thee sweep, 

O, Scotland, still we love thee. 


i ienenpemendt osama 
From the United Service Journal. 
CHARLES O’MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON. 


We confess much repugnance to the exercise of our critical functions, whether 
for praise or blame. There is so much that is contemptible in the practice of, 
what is miscalled, Criticism by the small deer of literature, that we start from 
any suspicion of community with the quackery of the literary hack ; at the 
same time it is at best but a thankless office to find fault with that which to its 
author seems faultless, and thus disturb the dreams of complacent “ self-es- 
teem.” Qui vult desipi desipiatur is a wise and humane sentiment, upon which 
we would prefer to act rather than upon its opposite ; but there are occasions, 
like the present, when a deviation from the rule argues neither lack of charity 
nor due respect. 

We are induced to notice the pdpular publication above named, for a perusal 
of which we are indebted to our excellent contemporary, the Dublin University 
Magazine, less asa really amusing and clever fiction than as a possibly mis- 
chievous imposture. We speak in a literary sense, and with a view to expose 
the base metal infused, no doubt without evil intent, by the coiner of this live- 
ly farrago, into the bond fide history of the Peninsular War. 

We have been frequently asked our opinion of ‘* Charles O’Malley” by parties 
—not military, of course—who evidently looked upon that Phantom Dragoon’s\ 
“adventures” as true to the letter, and his story as a most veracious chronicle 
of facts; it is needless to say that, to every soldier who knows anything of his 
calling and its records, the reverse is ludicrously apparent. A fictitious narra- 
tive, no matter what liberties it may take with facts, is comparatively harmless 
as such; but a work flippantly assum‘ng the functions of history, giving just 
so much of reality as may gloss its general absence to the perception of the 
multitude,—inventing incongruous situations for the Clfiefs and troops, and 
putting absurd language in their mouths,—treading the camp in borrowed 
plumes and with awkward gait, still with a swagger that imposes on the novice, 
—travestying truth, which it alternately obscures and exaggerates,—and bur 
lesquing the war, till ite whole tissue is so patched and distorted, that it can no 
longer be recognised by the actors in it,—a work, we repeat, of such a nature, 
and composed with a certain attraction of style, is obviously reprehensible, as 
tending to garble to the public mind a portion of history which belongs to the 
proudest period of the national annals. 

The process pursued in the composition of ‘‘Charles O'Malley,” we have 
heard, is as follows :—A gentleman of the medical profession, and unconnect- 
ed with the Army, if we are rightly informed, is the compiler; gleaning an 
anecdote here and there—and we know how anecdotes improve in transitu—ex- 
tracting shreds and patches from the Despatches, Napier’s History, and other 
narratives, and mingling up the whole with a sauce prquante of melodrame and 
fustian, the cauldron, baving duly boiled and bubbled, emits the charm in the 
shape of an “ Irish Dragoon”’—a very waggish and sprightly fellow, as his title 
and country import—but, like some of his countrymen, terribly given to blar- 
ney, which it is our present purpose to show, and to warn innocent fire-side 
folk of this failing of our pleasant comrade. Were an instance wanting of 
this quality, and some others as little desirable in a historian, we would cite Mr 
O'Malley’s version of ‘The storming of Ciudad Rodrigo,” which has gone 
the round of the newspapers, because, we suppose, it would be difficult to heap 
— in a small space more blunders, confusion, and caricature. 

© the talents of the writer of this clever burlesque we offer our willing tri- 
bute, and suggest that they are best exhibited in his scenes and sketches of 
civil life, mingled, if he please, with the peace campaigns of those whose active 
“‘occupation” he cannot be expected to grapple with as effectively. To be a 
military ‘* Boz,’’ he should have matriculated in the field; but now-a-days, 
with all courtesy to our ingenious author be it sad, the multitude, “ mimi, bala- 
trones,” and all, must dabble ¢ re militari, and murder Mars by ink-shot ; ‘docti 
et indoctt scribunt passim: each cobbles up his martial Frankenstein—but where 
is the animating fire—the vitality stamped by the simple but -o'tiated pen of a 
Cooke, a Kincaid, or a Costello? 
_ The “ Adventures of Charles O'Malley” well deserve perusal and popular- 
ity, provided they. be read in their right sense—as a Romance. 


———a 


WINDSOR CASTLE. 
( Concluded.) 


THE GRAND VESTIBULE 
Is 47 feet long, 28 feet wide, and 45 feet high, exclusive of the octagonal 
lantern : clusters of slender columns occupy the angles of the vestibule, and 
support a vaulting of rich fan-work, beautifuily designed and ornamented with 
tracery, and terminating with the royal arms and date (1834,) encircled with 
the garter in the centre of the lantern, also six suits of armour in the time of 
Elizabeth and Charles I., but not known to whom they belong, the whole pro- 
ducing, by its ioftiness and character, an effect peculiarly airy and magnificent. 
From the vestibule we approach the new , 
GRAND STAIRCASE. 

The staircase communicates with the hall beneath, and from thence under the 
portico to the quadrangle, and forms an approach worthy of so splendid an edi- 
fice. The ceiling and lantern are of wood, painted in imitation of stone, and 
formed into panels by massive mouldings, the interstices covered with boldly- 
carved bosses and shields; the walls and staircase of Bath stone, with Port- 
land steps. Ina deeply recessed arch is placed a noble statue in marble of 
George IV., by Sir Francis Chantrey. 


, THE QUEEN’S PRESENCE CHAMBER. 

Catherine, Queen of Charles II. is the principal figure in this ceiling, seated 
under a canopy spread by Time, and supported by Zephyrs, while Religion, 
Prudence, Fortitude, and other Virtues are in attendance en her; Fame is pro- 
claiming the happiness of the country, and Justice is driving away Sedition, 
Envy, and Discord. The paiuting by Verrio. The wells are wainscoted with | 
oak, and'decorated with four lage and splendid specimens of the Gobelin Tapes- 
try ; the subject is from Queen Esther, viz. :—The Banquet ; the Intercession 
for the Jews; Mordecai's obstinacy ; Haman'’s Downfall. 

The beautiful chimney-piece is by J. R. Bacon, 1789. 

The carved work in this room is very magnifi¢ent, and is executed by 
Gibbon. ; 


q and were not released till the Restoration. The Mareschal de Belleisle, who 











John, a of France, and David, King of Scotland, captives of the Black 
Prince and the intrepid Queen Philippa, jointly shared the sorrows of confine- 
ment within these walls. The Earl of Surrey, so distinguished for his love of 
polite literature, was also subjected, for some trifling violation of the ecclesias- 
tical canons during Lent, to a rigorous imprisonment within, to use his own 
phrase, “the mayden’s tower.” The Long Parliament and Oliver Cromwell 
frequently confined several of the royalist party within these walls ; among 
whom the Earls of Lauderdale and Lindsay suffered captivity for several years, 


was taken prisoner during the German wars in the reign of George II., was the 
last individual confined here. The first governor of the keep was Walter Fitz- 
Other, ancestor of the Earls of Plymouth, who was one of the knights of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, and was appointed by him to this office by the title of Cas- 
tellan, since which that noble family have prefixed ‘‘ De Windsor” to their other 
titles. The situation has been filled by a number of distinguished individuals, 
and is now held by the Earl of Munster. ; 

A flight of one hundred steps, at the summit of which a piece of ordnance 
is let into the wall, commanding the whole range of the staircase, forms the 
ascent to the main body of the building. Atthe top of these an arched gate- 
way leads into the principal apartments of the Tower, and at the sides are pos- 
terns opening upon a curtain battery, mounted with seventeen pieces of cannon, 
being the only part of the castle thus fortified. The entrance is through a square 
paved court, containing a reservoir, formed in the reign of Charles II., to re- 
ceive the rain water from the upperleads. In 1754, an engine was also erect- 
ed for raising water upwards of 370 feet: the contrivance was extremely sim- 
ple, but it has not effected the desired purpose. 

A view of great extent, and replete with variety and beauty, is seen from 
the battlements. The winding of the Thames among the level country, with 
the succession of villages, mansions, and detached farm houses, the luxuriant 
landscape of the Parks and Forest, the bird’s eye view of the town, and the 
far-stretching extent of prospect over the more distant hills and counties, com- 
bining to form a panorama almost unequalled for its magnificence and beauty. 
A board attached to one of the battlements enumerates the following twelve 
counties as visible on a clear day :—Middlesex, Essex, Hertford, Bucks, Berks, 
Wilts, Oxford, Hants, Kent, Sussex, Surrey, and Bedford. 

Whenever Her Majesty is residing at Windsor, the royal standard is display- 
ed from a flag-staff on the leads of the tower: its dimensions are eight yards 
in breadth, by fourteen in length. In the absence of the Queen, should the 
governor be residing at the Castle, the union jack, nire yards by six, is hoisted. 

On the 12th of August, 1828, the first stone of the new flag tower was laid 
by Prince George of Cumberland, assisted by his late Majesty, then Duke of 
Clarence ; but an alteration in the original plan having taken place, the first 
Yorkshire landing was laid for the foundation, March 16, 1829, and was finish- 
ed for the reception of the flag-staff, November 30, 1830, which was fixed in 
February following, being elevated above fifty feet from its former situation. 
The width of the flag tower is 25 feet 5 inches, by 22 feet 31-2 inches. The 
extreme length of the staff is 73 feet 1 inch, and its size at the bottom 14 1-2 
inches square ; the diameter at top is 5 inches. 

The circumference of the Round Tower is 302 feet 6 inches, and its eleva- 
tion from the little park to the top of the flag-pole, is 295 feet 5 1-5 inches. 
The alterations in this tower commenced February 2, 1829, and the interior 
is now complete. 

THE QUADRANGLE. 

The State Apartments form the north side of the Quadrangle, the Round 
Tower is on the west, and the Queen’s private apartments, and those of the 
Roval Household, on the east and south. Upon a lofty pedestal at the west 
end of the square is an equestrian bronze statue of Charles II., executed in 
1679; on the hoof is cast ‘ Josiah [bach Strado, Bremensis, 1679, fudit.”” On 
the east side of the pedestal a shield is affixed with a Latin inscription, sign‘fy- 
ing that ** Tobias Rustat (who was, housekeeper to the Royal Apartments at 
Hampton Court) humbly gave and dedicated this statue to his most gracious 
master, Charles II., the best of kings, a p. 1680." The remaining three sides 
are sculptured.in basso-relievo, by Gibbon. ‘This statue formerly stood near- 
ly iu the centre of the court-yard, and was removed to its present site in June, 
1827. Beneath the pedestal was a machine of peculiar construction for sup- 
plying the Castle with water, invented by Sir Samuel Moreland, an expert machi- 
nist, whose father was created a baronet by Charles IJ., in reward for the ser- 
vices he performed during the king’s exile. This engine has not been used for 
several years, water being conveyed from the Thames across the Home Park, 
by more powerful machinery. 

A principal defect in the old edifice was the dwarfish appearance the south 
and east sides of the Quadrangle presented, when viewed from the interior of 
the court-yard ; Sir J. Wyatville, the architect, has entirely removed this cb- 
jection, by lowering the area a depth of from six to eight feet, and raising the 
building an additional story. The workinen employed in executing thir, ope- 
ration found at various times several coins, and a gold signet ring of Henry 
III. ; and, on the east side, a sally port arched and roofed with stone, leading 
under the ancient moat into the park, and retaining traces of having been de- 
fended by massive doors, was discovered. Near the centre of the Quacrangle, 
a curious excavation was found hollowed to the depth of nearly eight feet, in 
the chalky rock that formed the foundation of the ancient edifice ; its shape is 
circular, and the descent to it was by a few stone steps, at the base of which 
had been the entrance. A few bones of animals mixed with rubbish were its 
only contents, and it is conjectured that it was used as a depository, during a 
siege for treasure or valuables ‘ 

The magnitude of a great national undertaking like the present, and the im- 
perative necessity of entirely re-building many parts of the edifice, owing to 
the defective state of the timbers, rendered the completion of the projected 
improvements a work of considerable time. A brief outline may suffice to give 
some idea of this stately palace as it now appears. Connected with the Keep, 
by a narrow curtain, is the Devil Tower, near which was the old principa! 
gateway, an entrance not only low and inconvenient, but being nearly at an 
angle of the court-yard, affording no distinguishing point of view. The new 
gateway, onthe contrary, presents a noble and imposing appearance, being 
placed directly in a line with the Long Walk, which thus forms a grand ap- 
preach, worthy of the majestic edifice that terminates it ; the archway is twen 
ty-four feet in height, above which are the apartments for the requisite at- 
tendants, the whole surmounted with embrasures “ machiolated,” or having 
apertures for pouring dewn melted lead, and other annoyances, upon a besieg- 
ing enemy. York Tower stands on the east of the gateway, and formerly 
had a beacon turret on its summit, as the post of the warder of the Castle ; 
this has been removed; and the tower, with its defences, is now fitted up in 
style similar to the gateway. On the west of the entrance a corresponding 
tower, named after the rival house of Lancaster, has been erected ; George LV. 
performing the ceremony of laying the foundation stone at the angle of 
this tower and the gateway. The following inscription, together with a 
series of coins of his reign, were deposited in a cavity hollowed for that pur- 

ose :— 
4 GEORGE THE FOURTH. 
By the grace of God, king 6f Great Britain, and Defender 
of the Faith, 
Laid this corner stone of a new entrance 
To his Castle at Windsor, 
Which has been for upwards of seven centuries 
The residence of his royal predecessors, 
On the sixty-second anuiversary of his birth-day, 
August 12, 1824 
Jeffery Wyatville, architect. 








Immediately opposite to the gateway is the principal entrance to the State 
Apartments, having in its front a square tower, the basement of which is| 
arched, forming a lofty groined hall, and allowing carriages to pass under ; 
above this a splendid apartment, lighted by three beautiful windows, and orna- 
mented with Gothic niches, having richly sculptured canopies, containing the 
effigies of Edward Ii[. andthe Black Prince, forms a communication with the 





rooms upon the north front, reserved for the purpose of state. A clock 1s 
in the upper division of this tower; above the dial face is inscribed in raised 
old English characters,Georeivs III. Rex. and beneath it ANNo Domint, 1827. 
Between this tower and the nortlL-east angle a great improvement has been 
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QUEEN'S AUDIENCE CHAMBER. 

On the ceiling of this apartment Queen Catherine, personified as Britannia, 
is represented sitting in a triumphal car, drawn by swans, and attended by Flora, 
Ceres, Pomona, and other Goddesses ; the temple of Virtue forms her destina- 
tion, and the paioting is decorated by several ornaments heightened with gold 
The Tapestry is a continuation of the same subject as the previous room, Viz. : 
—The Purification; Mordecai’s Triumph; the Dressing of Esther; and placed 
in such a manner as to suit the rooms. 

This closes the tour of the apartments shown to the public. The other 
rooms being the private apartments of Her Majesty, are rarely shown, and then 
only by an order from the Lord Chamberlain. 


. THE ROUND TOWER 

Between the two wards of the Castle stands the Keep or Round Tower, 
which is built on the summit of a lofty artificial mount, and was anciently sur- 
rounded by a fosse, now in part filled up, and the remainder converted into a shrub- 
bery and garden. This stately structure is the residence of the governor or con 
stable of the castle, an officer invested with very extensive authority, both mi 
litary and civil : a lieutenant-governor, whose apartments were formerly in the 
Store Tower, possesses an equal jurisdiction during bis absence. The eustod) 
of all distinguished state prisoners was confided to his care—a duty which oc- 
casionally imvolved great responsibility. During the reign of Edward III., 


effected, by the substitution of lofty Gothic windows for the circular French | 
ones introduced into St George’s Hall by Charles II. in compliance with the 
ruling fashion of the time; and the roof has been battlemented. At the 
north-east corner of the court-yard a gateway, flanked by two octagon towers, 
forms the approach to the domestic offices; near this a small square tower 
has been erected, as an entrance for visitants to Her Majesty on any occasion, 
of ceremony, at a Vestibule on the top of the staircase, having an extremely 
hight and elegant ceiling, communicating with the corridor, one of the grandest 
began. in the interior of the edifice. It has been already premised, that 





the means of communication between the various apartments was extremely 
limited,but by the formation of this noble gallery, facility of access to the seve- 
ral rooms is obtained without any inconvenience. The corridor extends 
round the south and east sides of the Quadrangle, being 520 feet in length 
and forms a fine promenade when the weather is unfavourabie for out of door 
exercise ; fulding doors Open into the principal rooms and the ceiling is divid- 
| ed into square compartments, having the centres occupied by a variety 
namental devices richly gilt, which are so diversified as to afford continual relie! 
to theeye. At the south-east angle is the Queen's private entrance, a-state- 
ly structure, projecting thirty feet from the face of the main building, an 
forming a portico of great extent, flanked by octangular towers, and in a panel 
in the centre between,the battlements, the Royal Arms are sculptured in basso- 


o! or- 


December 4, 


ee 1 Week’ Aleve the portico is a breakfast or morning room, and.is 
fitted up with oak wainscoting, both ceiling and walls of a beautiful light co- 
lour. Three very large arched windows command the whole of the great quad- 










rangle. From these windows Her Majesty, while at breakfast, can survey the | 


graud military parade of the two regiments stationed here, which usually takes 
place on Sunday morning, previous to divine service. The structure of the ori- 
ginal building interposed considerable difficulties in the erection of this stair- 
case, but the skilful genius of the architect succeeded in obviating them, and 
forming an entrance of great magnificence. It is nearly of a triangular form 
faced with stone, richly sculptured and ornamented with canopied niches, p eae 
municating with the corridor by a small landing, above which rises a beautiful- 
ly-embellished oblong lantern. 

The pencil of the skilful graphist is required to give an adequate idea of the 
imposing magnificence of the east front, on which side is the principal suite of 
apartments ; four square towers relieve its elevation—Black Prince's, Chester. 
Clarence, and the King’s, the latter being extremely massive in its construction. 
and having handsome corbelled battlements. . 

The apartments comprise a dining-room, of princely dimensions, two draw- 
ing-rooms, library, and other apartments requisite for the personal accommoda- 
tion of the monarch and his immediate attendants; they are lighted with beau- 
tiful oriel windows of large dimensions, enriched with luxuriant tracery ; the 
lofty ceilings are relieved witha variety of devices splendidly gilt, and bur- 
nished, and many of the doors and panels are ornamented with masterly spe- 
cimens of carved work. This part of the building is constructed upon 
a fire-proof principle, the girders being iron, and the floor arched with brick. 

In front of the library, which occupies the whole of Chester Tower, a dou- 
ble flight of steps forms a communication with the East Terrace, and a corres- 
ponding one furnishes a descent from that to the new Flower Garden, which 
was laid out under the direction of George IV.; it isin a most chaste and beau- 
tiful style, decorated with several bronze and marble statues, and two ex- 
quisitely carved vases, and in the centre is a beautiful fountain. The statues 
are :— 
pronzt.—Hercules slaying the Lernean Hydra, Saturn, Mars, Hercules, Anti- 

nous, Gladiator, Diana. 
maRrBLE.—Pan and Apollo, Bacchus, Vulcan, A Bacchante, Pomona, Ceres, 
Diana, Flora. 

The whole is enclosed by a pentagon terrace, crowned with a battlemented 
rampart of free-stone, and having bastions at the angles, on one of which is 
placed an excellent sun-dial; an orangery on a most extensive scale has been 
constructed bereath part of this terrace ; and the remaining sides form a slop- 
ing lawn descending frem the flower garden to the level of the rampart. The 
effect altogether is truly classic and magnificent. 

The total length of the terrace walk, from the entrance gate of the south ter- 
race, to the west end of the north terrace, is 978 yards. 

Her present Majesty Victoria, took up her residence at the Castle, in July, 
1837, on which occasion general rejoicings took place—a public dinner was 
given to the poor classes in the Long Walk, the houses were illuminated, fire- 
works on a most magnificent scale, were displayed in front of the Castle, and a 
grand ball took place in the Town-hall. An address of congratulation was also 
presented to her Majesty. 

A splendid riding-house, with extensive stabling attached, is now in the 
course of erection in the Home Park, on the south-western side of the Castle, 
and within 200 or 300 yards distance from the royal residence. The elevation 
will form an interesting object from the Castle windows, and considerably add to 
the picturesqueness of the view. 


——— 
VALUABLE NEWSPAPER PROPERTY FOR SALE. 

The Editor and Proprietor of this paper, from impaired health, is desirous of 
disposing of one third of the entire property of his establishment, provided he 
can obtain the co-operation of a gentleman of talents and energy, who may be 
disposed to enter into an arrangement with him. 

The Property consists of— 

Ist. The Albion newspaper and the printing materials. 

2d. The European, published at Liverpool on the day of the sailing of each 
steamer. 

3d. The Emigrant and Old Countryman newspaper, published at the office of 
the Albion every Wednesday. 

The ad-ertiser holds the sole property of the above, all which is free and un- 
cacumbered. 

If a satisfactory arrangement be made, it is the design of the present Editor 
and Proprietor to pass over to Europe for a few months for the perfect recovery 
of his health, and to open and establish such communications with political and 
literary friends, as will still more improve the Albion in all its departments, en- 
crease its influence and augment tts already extensive circulation. 

All applications, which must be made to the Editor, will receive immediate 


and respectful attention. Price for one third $10,000. 





NSTRUCTRESS WA NTED.—An intelligent, active lady is wanted to aid in the in 
struction and government of some pupils. An English or American Lady, speak- 
ing the French fluently, or a French Lady speaking English tolerably well, who can 
be weil recommend d. will receive a good salary, and have a respectable and perma§ 
nent situation. Apply at this office. dec4-6t* 








F° 84 LE mr set of the Albion from 1827 to the present year, inclusive, bandsome- 
ly bound, willbe sold reasonably. Apply by letter, Post Paid,to Mr. Geo. Jones, 
near Dundas, Canada, nov27-3t 





YQUAKE PLANY, by HENRI HEKZ, of Paris, the celebrated Maker, Composer and 
Ss pianist, for sale, by his agent, 364 Broadway, corner of Franklin. Also, orders re- 
ceived for Erara’s Harps. nov20°6t 


Eun An English Lady, possessing a very liberal Education, and having 
had considerable experience in Teaching, will be disengaged early in the comirg, 
year. She is desirous to find a residence in a respectable and pious family, where the 
location is healtuy, in one of the middle States. She can offer the highest testimo} 
nialg as to character and qualifications,from some of the first Literary Gentlemen in the 
United States. To avoid unnecessary correspondence and inquiry, the advertiser 
takes the present opportunity to state that in addition to the usual branches of English 
Education she undertakes to teach the French Language, whicli she speaks fluently ; 

Drawing, in Crayon, Pencil, and Painting. The Terms are $500 for the scholastic year 
of tenmonths Address, if by letter (Post Paice) to P. P. P., lower Post Office,N. Y. 

which will meet immediate attention. nov27‘3t* 


TINHE CARCANET—a Mugical Annual forthe year 1842. Edited, Arranged, and 
Prepared by SIGNOR DE BEGNIS, will be published on Wednesday, Ist Decem- 

ber next *3 

This splendid Compilation will contain Twenty pieces of Music, nearly all of which 
are from the Original Manuscripts of the most distinguished Italian and Gerinan Com- 
posers—consisting of Songs, Duets, Trios, &c., with Italian and English words, the 
Music especially adapted for Amateur voices. Also, fac simile Compositions of Haydn, 
Paganini, and Ole Bull. Copper Plate Engravings ; an elegant New Title Page ; and 
upwards of Sixty Autographs of the most Eminent Characters to the Musical and Dra- 
matic World. 

This Annual will be bound in elegant style, and will form one of the most * re- 
cherche” New Year Souvenirs of the coming season. : p 

N. B. The Subscripijon List, at $4 per copy, will be open at Signor De Begnis’ resi- 
dence, No. 341 Broadway, until the First Day of December next, the day of publica- 
tion—after which the price willbe $7 per copy. nov27 
ptt nacs an seeneell_caet vote — 
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BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. a 

JOSEPH GILLOTT PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE QUEEN. 
HE highcharacter of these PENS has induced the attempt on the part of several 
makers, to practice a fraud, not only upon Mr. Gillott, butalso onthe public. An 
inferior article bearing the misspelled name, GILLOT, omitting the final T, is now in 
the market. The public can readily detect it by its unfinis hed appearance, as well as 
by the very commonstyle in which it is putup. Observe thatall the genuine are war- 
ranted in full on each pen, ‘ Joseph Gillott’s Patent,” or “ Joseph Gillott warranted,” 

and that each pacset bears a fac-simile of his signature. : 

HENRY JESSOP begs leave to inform the trade that he has removed from No, 109 
and 111 Beekman street, to No. 71 John street, corner of Gold street, where he will 
constantly keep on hand, a complete assortment of the above well known articles 

which will be offered on favorable terms. lay 8, 


PARTMENTS TO LET. with breakfast and tea, in the lower part of the city, con- 
sisting of a parlour and two chambers, No. 1 St. Peter's Place, vetween Barclay 
and Vesey streets. nov20tf 


CARD.—MR. ALFRED KENDALL. Professor and teacher of the Harp, respect 
A fully solicvs a share of that patronage which is due to him as a Profeseor. The 


Harp having become one of the most fash'onable instruments, Mr. K. has concluded 
to devote his whole time to teaching on that instrument, and is prepared to receive a 
limited number of pupils" in addition to those he already has. The success which has 


atteuded his instruction for the last four years, will, he hopes, be a sufficient guarantee 
for the future. 

Mr. K has recently returned from London,where he has made arrangements to re- 
ceive every material connected wi hthe Harp, and 1s now prepared to furnish them 
on the most liberal terms. 

N RB Double, and Single Action Harps for sale or hire. 

Seminaries attended on the most liberal terms. 

Apply No. 10 Green sireé t,or 385 Broadway 


nov20e.0.w2m 


— —- ———————eeEEEE——EeE ED 
Dt rr ATION The British residents im the United Mates who may desire for thei 
|: 


sons a Classical or Commercial Education on a purely English system, are res 

pectfully informed that such a course of instruction is afforded at the QUEBEC CLAS; 
SICAL SCHOOL, (i. stituted 1836 ) , 

This Institution is conducted by the underme ntioned Masters, all of whom have re 
ceived their education in Europe. oul 

Rev. T. J. Lundy, S.C. L.of University College, Oxford—Principal: Mr. E. Chap 
man, B. A., Caius College, Cambridge Vice Principal; Mr. W. Miller, Trinity Col 
lege. Dublin—Mathematical Master; Mons. Grille Bazire, from Paris—Freneh and 
Drawwmeg Master ; Mr. S. Phillips—Master of the Freparatory schoo : 

The utmost attention is paid to the m¢ rals, manners. and personal neatness of the 
pup <, and no pains or expense are spared by the Principal to render U » School effi- 


betweenthe United States and Quebec Is 


j 


cient in every branch. The communicatior 


easv, and the expense of travelling very moderate ; , 

‘ " a“ ter 1c he 4, ry zt 

All necessary particulars may be known by addressing 1 letter to the Pr icipa , BR 
Lewis Road, Quebec, Canada, sep25-6in 
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